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Factual Analysis of Forces That Affect Many Vital Interests 


The Transportation Account in Our 
Postwar Balance of Payments 


Rockwoop (). P. CHIN 
anp L. D. NIERENBERG 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF BI SINESS ECONOMICS, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
PART 1 


_ in the interna- 
tional transportation account, especially 
in ocean-shipping balances, over the past 
2 years have been the subject of much 
discussion and speculation, both in this 
country and abroad. By the end of the 
war, the United States merchant fleet 
was larger than those of all other coun- 
tries combined and had thus become the 
most important factor in the carriage of 
the world’s goods between nations. Be- 
cause of its potential influence over the 
course of trade, and the large freight 
outlays involved, the future of American 
shipping was a major concern to foreign 
nations as well as to the United States. 

To the United States as a nation, the 
dominant position of American shipping 
posed vital questions, regarding future 
maritime policy and regarding the main- 
tenance of a considerable inflow of dol- 
lars from abroad on shipping account. 
To American shipping companies it 
meant continued profitable operations, 
and to American maritime labor con- 
tinued high levels of employment. To 
other countries, it also involved long- 
range questions of national shipping 
policy, and, more immediately, it meant 
paying out for shipping services scarce 
dollars needed for buying food, fuel, and 
capital goods for rebuilding their indus- 
tries. 

Commodities needed abroad for relief 
and reconstruction have made up the 
largest part of United States postwar ex- 
ports, and have accounted for the great 
increase in transportation receipts as 
compared with the prewar years. Ton- 
LLL 


NoTe.—Mr. Chin was formerly a member 
of the Staff of the International Economics 
Division, Office of Business Economics, in 
charge of the shipping estimates for the 
balance of payments 
successor. 
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nage of United States oversea exports in 
1947 was more than double the prewar 
volume, increasing from about 43,000,000 
tons in 1937, a favorable year, to about 
62,000,000 in 1946 and 93,000,000 in 1947. 
The increase was almost entirely in the 
volume of coal and grain exported. Only 
slightly more than 1,000,000 tons of coal 
were shipped overseas in 1937; in 1946 
coal exports amounted to more than 
20,000,000 tons, excluding shipments to 
Canada and Mexico. By 1947, coal ship- 
ments reached more than 42,000,000 tons, 
accounting for the largest part of the in- 
crease over the 1937 tonnage for all goods. 
Exports of corn, wheat, and wheat flour 
were also greatly increased—from less 
than 2,000,000 tons in 1937 to more than 
8,000,000 in 1946 and almost 11,000,000 
in 1947. United States freight receipts 
on coal and grain exports amounted to 
about $330,000,000 in 1946 and about 
$410,000,000 in 1947—about one-third of 
total ocean freight receipts in each of the 
postwar years. 

While export tonnage doubled, the 
volume of this country’s oversea imports 
rose from about 38,000,000 tons in 1937 
to almost 50,000,000 in 1947. Along with 
the greater volume of both imports and 
exports, there was a large rise in the pro- 
portion carried by United States vessels 
in the first postwar years. The United 
States merchant fleet accounted for 


about 15 percent of world vessel tonnage 
before the war. At the end of June 1946, 
according to the United States Maritime 
Commission, seagoing American-flag ves- 
sels comprised 56 percent of the world 
total. By the middle of 1947, however, 
the United States share had declined to 
about 45 percent. The relative size of 
the United States fleet was reflected in 
the share of United States trade carried 
in United States vessels. About 20 per- 
cent of the export tonnage, and 35 per- 
cent of the import tonnage, was carried 
in United States bottoms in 1937. In 
1946, the United States vessels carried 
about 63 percent of the oversea exports 
and 69 percent of the imports. During 
1947, the proportion of exports in United 
States vessels declined significantly to 
53 percent, though the import percentage 
declined by only about 2 percent. 

Postwar transportation earnings were 
further increased by the high level of 
freight rates, which for some bulk car- 
goes were more than three times the pre- 
war rates. Changes in the level of rates, 
in the share of exports and imports car- 
ried in United States vessels, and in the 
tonnage of the foreign trade, particu- 
larly in the volume of coal and grain 
exported, will largely determine the fu- 
ture transportation balances. 

The international aspects of develop- 
ments in United States shipping are 
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S. S. America, largest liner of the U. S. merchant marine. 
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summarized in the changes in the trans- 
portation account which makes up a 
significant part of the total balance of 
payments of the United States with other 
nations.’ Some guide as to possible fu- 
ture developments may be furnished by 
an examination of the shipping accounts 
for 1946 and 1947, the first postwar years. 


Transportation Balances, 1946 
and 1947 


UNITED STATES earnings on trans- 
portation account totaled $1,376,000,000 
in 1946—more than in any previous year, 
including the peak war years with the 
large sums involved in carrying lend- 
lease cargoes (see table 1). The 1946 
total was exceeded in 1947, when esti- 
mated total earnings rose to $1,728,000,- 
000, an increase of about 26 percent.’ 
Payments to foreigners for carrying 
United States goods and passengers and 
port expenditures abroad in 1946 totaled 
$535,000,000, resulting in net receipts of 
$841,000,000 on transportation account. 
Amounts paid to foreigners for trans- 
portation services in 1947 rose to more 
than $730,000,000, an increase of more 
than one-third. The balance, however, 
rose to $998,000,000. The absolute in- 
crease in earnings more than offset the 
smaller absolute increase in payments, 
although the greater percentage increase 
on the payments side may have been of 
more significance as a portent of future 
changes in the account. 


Taste 1.—Jnternational Transportation 
Account of the United States, 1946 and 
1947 ° 

Dollars 
Re | 
It 
5 194719461947 

F 1.105 1, 254 294 x 
O 1.026 1.17 ») 7 
Ol 7u s] 2 ?] 

Charter h 19 22 

Fares, total a7) th 2 Hi) 

Port ¢ Xp 2 R7 a ] 
Ocea ISS 234 27 
Othe rl r | 4 

lotal, al 76 «1,728 730 
N eipt s4] 14S 


i Data for 1947 





Data for 1946 rep- 


resent a revision ¢ Survey of 


Current Rusiness for Mar 
2 Includes expenditures by United States railroads 
operating in Canada, of $27,000,000, in each year 


‘The balance of payments for a country 
is a record of receipts and payments arising 
out of international transactions such as 
trade in commodities, exchange of shipping 
services, payment and receipt of interest, and 
Capital and gold movements. Statements of 
international balances of payments have a 
long history, dating far back to the days of 
English mercantilism. Such a _ statement 
shows the effects of the operation of the 
national economy in relation to the rest of 
the world. It is an essential component of 
the well-integrated system of national ac- 
counts, of which the other essential elements 





Big oversea plane in the service of the Belgian air line SABENA. 


If an American resident 


should travel by this or any other foreign air line, the transaction enters into the U, §, 


balance of payments—but if he goes abroad via an American air line the money paid 


for passage does not figure in the calculations of this article. 


Ocean shipping is the largest compo- 
nent of both the receipts and payments 
sides of the account, especially with the 
inclusion of port expenditures. United 
States earnings in the carriage of ocean- 
borne exports ‘including earnings in 
third-country trade) amounted to $l,- 
026,000,000 in 1946—about 75 percent of 
total transportation receipts for the year 
In 1947, ocean freight earned by United 
States ship operators totaled $1,175,000- 
000, about 68 percent of total receipts. 
The increase of $149,000,000 was small 
in relation to the large rise in tonnage 
exported in 1947. On the payments side, 
earnings of foreign shipowners carrying 
United States imports rose from $203,- 
000,000 in 1946 to $317,000,000 in 1947, 
on a much smaller increase in the total 
volume of imports. Changes in these two 
major items in the account, and other 
component items, are discussed in greater 
detail in later sections of this article. 


Transportation in the Total 
United States Balances 


A SHORT discussion of the place of the 
transportation account in the _ total 
United States balance of payments may 
be useful at this point. In 1946, earnings 
on transportation account were $1,376,- 


are the statements of national income and 
product. The inter-connection is especially 
significant for those countries which depend 
largely on oversea trade for markets and raw 
materials, and for those with large income 
from shipping. 

*Estimates for 1947 are still preliminary 
and subject to revision on the basis of later 
and more complete data 


000,000, compared with total receipts on 
all current about $15,000.- 
000,000. In contrast, prewar transporta- 
tion receipts ranged from $390,000,000 in 
1929 to a low of $108,000,000 in 1933, while 
total receipts on current account 
amounted to $7,147,000,000 in 1929 and 
$2,377,000,000 in 1933. The transporta- 
tion surplus of $841,000,000 in 1946 was 
more than 10 percent of total export 
surplus of goods and services of about 
$8,000,000,000. In each year from 1922 
1939, in contrast to both 1946 
and 1947, transportation payments ex- 
ceeded receipts; payments were larger 
than receipts by $119,000,000 in 1929 and 
by $152,000,000 in 1930. In other years 
the negative balance ranged from $30,- 
000,000 in 1923 to $130,000,000 in 1937. 
During the war, with the expansion of 
the United States merchant marine, the 
elimination of the German and Japanese 
merchant fleets from the trade, the losses 
suffered by Allied shipping, the increase 
in wartime cargo, and the large rise in 
freight rates and charges, the transpor- 
tation account assumed greater relative 
importance in our international trans- 
actions. In 1940, transportation receipts 
exceeded payments for the first time 
since 1921, and the balance continued to 
increase through 1945, rising from $69,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $889,000.000 in 1945. 
Ocean-freight 1945 were 
seven times as large as in 1940. Freight 


accounts ol 


through 


earnings In 


of the United 
balances in the prewar years, see U.S 
Department of Commerce, The United States 
in the World Economy. Economic Series 23, 
Washington, 1943 


For a detailed discussion 
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paid to foreign-vessel operators mean- 
while dropped by more than _ half. 
Receipts and positive balances on the 
total current account also rose sharply 
in this period, but the transportation 
palance became an increasingly signifi- 
cant component. 

Among the other accounts in the bal- 
ance of payments, the transportation 
account is most closely related to the 
merchandise account, and more particu- 
larly to oversea trade. The transporta- 
tion account is also affected by the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic reflected in the 
travel account; fares paid by United 
States residents to foreign vessel opera- 
tors were an important prewar item. But 
the most important factor is the volume 
of goods moving across the oceans into 
and out of the United States. Earnings 
tend to vary with the volume of exports, 
and payments with import tonnage. 
Actual tonnage moved is more directly 
relevant than is the value of the goods 
traded, although the value does affect re- 
ceipts and payments through the differ- 
ences in freight rates or charges, in that 
higher-valued goods are generally car- 
ried at higher rates. Bulk commodities, 
such as coal, ore, and grain, are generally 
carried at lower rates per ton than more 
highly fabricated goods, such as machin- 
ery or automobiles, which occupy a 
larger volume per unit of weight and re- 
quire more careful handling. 

Movements of capital also affect the 
size of the transportation account and 
influence the direction of the balance. 
The movement of capital from one coun- 
try to another is usually accompanied by 
the export of goods to the borrowing 
country, and, later, by increased produc- 
tion in and exports from the borrowing 
country. A detailed description of the 
items in the transportation account may 
make clearer its composition and its re- 
lation to the other accounts in the total 
balance of payments. 


Items in the Transportation 
Account 


UNITED STATES exporters and import- 
ers use the service of vessels owned and 
operated by both citizens or residents of 
the United States and by foreigners. 
Americans going abroad or returning to 
this country may travel on United States 
liners, or may prefer French, British, or 
Italian accommodations. Foreign resi- 
dents may choose United States or other 
flag vessels or planes to carry them to 
the United States 

Large cargoes move across the Great 
Lakes between Canada and the United 
States. Thousands of bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat are brought down the Lakes 
from Fort William and Port Huron to 
Buffalo or other American ports. Thou- 
sands of tons of American coal cross the 
Lakes into Canada from United States 
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ports in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

All of these great movements of goods 
in international trade and the normally 
large volume of foreign travel involve 
large money outlays by both American 
and foreign residents. Not all these out- 
lays, however, even though international 
in character, enter into the international 
accounts. Fare paid by an American 
businessman flying to London, Paris, or 
Rio de Janeiro in an American air liner 
does not involve a transfer of funds to 
foreign hands, and the air-line receipt 
does not enter into the international bal- 
ance. On the other hand, had the Amer- 
ican businessman flown overseas on a 
British, French, Belgian, or South Amer- 
ican air line, payment of his fare would 
have been an international transaction 
and would enter the international ac- 
count as a payment. 

Freight charges on shipments of goods 
abroad, and imports of goods from other 
countries, are handled somewhat dif- 
ferently than fares in the international 
account. Freight on exports carried in 
United States vessels is counted as a re- 
ceipt; freight on exports carried in for- 
eign vessels does not enter into the ac- 
count. Conversely, only freight on 
imports into the United States carried 
by foreign vessels is counted. The rea- 
son for this is that both imports and 
exports are valued by Customs rules on 
a basis that excludes ocean freight, and 
are so recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census, the official agency for gather- 
ing and publishing foreign-trade sta- 
tistics. Commodities exported or im- 
ported are reported at their values at 
the border or port of lading of the 
exporting country, and transportation 
costs are not included in the recorded 
value. Asa result, freight on exports is 
considered as paid by foreign purchasers 
of the goods, and freight on imports by 
the American purchaser. Freight on 
United States imports thus involves an 
international payment only if the goods 
are carried on foreign ships, and that on 
goods brought in by United States ves- 
sels is merely a transfer of dollars be- 


tween United States residents. For the 
same reasons, only the freight on exports 
carried abroad on United States vessels 
is included in the account. When, in 
practice, imports and exports are billed 
with freight charges included, they are 
valued by Customs exclusive of the trans- 
portation costs, which are then trans- 
ferred in the compilation of the inter- 
national balance of payments to the 
transportation account. 

Freight and passenger fares earned by 
air lines, and freight charges in the 
Great Lakes trade between the United 
States and Canada, enter in the same 
way into the transportation account. 
Fares paid to foreign air lines by United 
States residents entering or leaving the 
country, and freight charges paid on im- 
ports by air and across the Lakes on 
Canadian carriers, are payments in the 
account. 

Some commodities imported into the 
United States are landed at Canadian 
ports and brought to the United States 
on Canadian railroads. The rail freight 
on such goods is paid by the United 
States importer, and is a payment in the 
transportation account. The _ reverse 
movement of Canadian and other ex- 
ports and imports carried through United 
States territory constitutes a receipt in 
the account. A third type of rail pay- 
ments and receipts is peculiar to the 
United States and Canadian balances. 
Three American-owned railroads, the 
Michigan Central, the Pere Marquette, 
and the Wabash, operate through Cana- 
dian territory, principally between De- 
troit and Buffalo. Earnings by these 
roads in carrying United States exports 
to Canada and in hauling intra-Cana- 
dian freight are receipts from Canadian 
residents, and are included as receipts 
in the transportation account. The three 
railroads also make expenditures in Can- 
ada for maintenance of way, repairs, 
fuel, wages and salaries, and rents. These 
constitute payments to Canadian resi- 
dents, and are also entered in the trans- 
portation account. 


(Continued on p. 45) 


Items Included in the International Transportation Account 


Receipts 


Freight, ocean, Great Lakes, and air (earned 
from foreign residents by United States 
carriers on United States exports). 

Passenger fares, ocean and air (earned by 
United States vessels and airplanes carry- 
ing foreign residents). 


Port expenditures, ocean, Great Lakes, and 
air (received from foreign lines for fuel, 
provisions, stevedoring, etc at United 
States ports). 


Railway operations: 

In-transit freight (earned on foreign 
goods carried through the United 
States). 

Earnings of United States railroads in 
Canada (on Canadian goods and 
United States exports to Canada) 


Payments 


Freight, ocean, Great Lakes, and air (earned 
from United States residents by foreign 
carriers on United States imports). 

Passenger fares, ocean and air (paid by 
United States residents to foreign vessel 
or air-line operators for transportation to 
and from the United States). 

Port expenditures, ocean, Great Lakes, and 
air (paid by United States lines for fuel, 
provisions, stevedoring, etc., at foreign 
ports). 

Railway operations: 

In-transit freight (paid by United States 
residents to Canadian railroads on 
United States imports from. countries 
other than Canada). 

Expenditures of United States railroads 
in Canada (for maintenance of way, 
repairs, rentals, etc.). 
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TURKEY: Today’s Economic Picture 
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a 3 years have elapsed 
since VE-day, Turkey has made compar- 
atively limited progress in resuming the 
expansion programs which were inter- 
rupted by World War II. This slow 
progress has been attributed largely to 
the Government’s preoccupation with 
national defense, in consequence of the 
uncertain international situation. Since 
the Government is the principal source 
of capital for economic projects in Tur- 
Key, the maintenance of military expend- 
itures at a wartime level has diverted 
substantial funds and manpower from 


NoTEe.—This article is largely based on re- 
ports by Epwarp B. Lawson, Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs (Ankara), and 
his staff and by Consulates at Istanbul and 
Izmir 
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productive channels, thereby delaying 
the undertaking of many essential agri- 
cultural and industrial programs. 

Despite this diversion, economic ac- 
tivity during the postwar period has in 
general been maintained at a relatively 
high level. Crops have been good, al- 
though the cereal yield in 1947 was dis- 
appointing; industrial and mining op- 
erations have ,been well sustained; the 
foreign-trade turn-over has expanded 
steadily, despite the slow revival of trade 
with Europe; and the price level has been 
steadier. 


Agriculture's Highlights 


THE CHARACTER of Turkey’s agricul- 
ture, which forms the backbone of the 
country’s economy, has undergone com- 
paratively moderate changes in 
years. 


recent 
There has, however, been a sharp 


expansion in the production of some 
of the country’s leading crops, par- 
ticularly leaf tobacco, olive oil, sugar 


beets, and cotton. Stimulated by strong 
foreign demand, and lack of competition 
from Greece and Bulgaria, leaf-tobacco 
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Ankara, these buildings housing Government Ministries illustrate modern types of 


construction in Turkey. 


Country of Near East 


output in Turkey expanded to record pro. 
portions, reaching 90,120 metric tons jp 
1947 compared with 80,660 in 1946 anda 
range of 53,000-74,100 tons for the 1936- 
38 period. As competition is now becom. 
ing more pronounced, the problem of 
marketing this leading export product. 
which accounts for from 30 to 40 percent 
of total exports, is causing considerable 
concern to Government officials. Olive. 
oil and sugar production also reached 
new highs during the postwar period 
but the situation in the case of such 
leading export products as raisins and 
figs was less favorable, by reason of the 
slow export demand. 

Special attention was devoted during 
the war and postwar years to the culti- 
vation of cereals, and, whereas the yields 
for some of these years exceeded the pre- 
war output, fluctuations have been rather 
wide, and the importance of these prod- 
ucts in export trade has varied accord- 
ingly. In 1947, for example, a late spring 
freeze and early summer drought re- 
sulted in the lowest production for sev- 


eral years (with the exception of 1945), 


and precautionary conservation meas- 
ures were taken, including temporary 
cessation of cereal exports 

The number of livestock in Turkey has 


The recent 
figures, covering 1946, show the following 


increased steadily most 
break-down, in thousands, as 
with 1938 (in parentheses) : Cattle, 9,764 
7,170 528 (17,752); 
16,625 (12,535) : horses, mules, 
2,749 (1937, 2,018); 
97 (105) 


compared 
sheep, 23 goats, 
and asses 
buffaloes, 899 (683); 
and camels, 


Industry Advances 


THOUGH Turkey is primarily an agri- 
cultural country (about four-fifths of the 
population derive their income from ag- 
riculture), considerable progress has 
industrial lines. Most 
achieved prior to 
the war, under the sponsorship of the 


been made along 


of this progress was 


Government, and encompassed both 
consumer and heavy industries. The 
industrialization program was_ inter- 


rupted during the war, and since then 
official efforts have been directed pfri- 
maril:’ toward obtaining urgently needed 
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Map of Turkey. 





Inasmuch as this pictorial map is derived from a poster that contained much other matter (necessarily omitted in reproduction), it 


may be well to remind ourselves, in studying it, that Turkey is bounded on the north by the Black Sea, on the northeast and east by the Soviet Union 


and Iran, on the south by Iraq, Syria, 


replacement parts and expanding cer- 
tain consumer plants. 

Despite the deterioration of some of 
the equipment, due to lack of replace- 
ment parts, industrial operations in Tur- 
key have been maintained at a relatively 
high level. The output of certain in- 
dustries, in fact, has been aided by the 


gradual addition of new plants. In the 
absence of over-all data, the following 
statistics, which are based on official 


Turkish sources and cover principally 
Government-operated plants and some 
private textile factories, give a fairly rep- 
resentative comparison of prewar and 
postwar output. These plants account 
for a large percentage of total produc- 
tion, but do not include all the factories 
in each category 


Turkews Industrial Production 


38 Mi 1947 
Cottor 
1000 metr ton 19.7 2 ~ 28S 
Woolen yarn le { 4 6.7 
Cement | sh. t N4 14. ¢ 
Paper 1 8.9 15.4 18.6 
Bottles 11 a4 x4 
(rlassware | ) l 2.0 
Electric power 
1,000 kilowatt-hour 135,036 197,832 222, 408 
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Recent reports indicate a gradual ex- 
pansion in output of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, which are produced largely at the 
Karabuk Iron and Steel plant, the 
country’s major heavy industry. Esti- 
mates for 1947 show an increase over 
1946, and a substantial gain over the pre- 
war period. 
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and the Mediterranean Sea, on the west by the 


Several factories have recently started 
operations or are under construction. 
These include the Riza Tea Factory, the 
Halkapinar Textile Factory (opened ex- 
perimentally with 140 looms in 1947), 
and the reopening of the Derince Cement 
Factory. New factories under construc- 
tion include the Ankara Airplane-En- 
gine Factory, the Filyos Firebrick Fac- 
tory, the Adapazari Freight-Car Factory, 
and the Kastamonu Hemp-Processing 
Factory. 





Central Bank of the Republic, 
Turkey. 






Ankara, 


Aegean Sea, and on the northwest by Greece and Bulgaria. ] 


Investments in industry by private 
capital have remained small. The only 
noteworthy recent development was the 
formation of a joint stock company for 
the manufacture of incandescent lamps 
with a nominal capital of £T3,000,000, 
owned jointly by a foreign corporation 
and local interests. Construction of this 
plant is expected to get under way soon, 
and it is scheduled to have an annual 
capacity of 3,000,000 lamps a year. 


Minerals’ Salient Role 


TURKEY’S mineral resources, which as- 
sumed special importance during the 
war, continue to play an increasingly 
prominent role in the country’s economy. 
During the postwar period the trend of 
production of most of the leading min- 
erals has been upward, and all, with the 
exception of chrome ore, show consider- 
able increases over prewar output. The 
decline in chrome ore is attributed to 
smaller foreign demand. Prior to 1939 
Germany was the principal purchaser 
of Turkish chrome, followed by Sweden 
and the United States. During the post- 
war period the bulk of chrome-ore ex- 
ports has gone to the United States. No 
significant changes have occurred in 
output of other minerals, which include 
sulfur, emery ore, boracite, zinc ore, anti- 
mony ore, Manganese, and meerschaum. 

The prospecting activities initiated by 
the Government prior to the war have 
been continued, with rather favorable 
results. During 1947 important addi- 
tional coal reserves were discovered in 
the Zonguldak coal basin, while early 











In a Turkish town on the Black Sea coast. 


in 1948 the location of an oil well, with 
an estimated daily production of more 
than 300 barrels, was reported. Since 
industrial activities in Turkey are 
geared to coal, of which there are am- 
ple reserves, the discovery of oil may 
portend important changes. 


Turkey's Mineral Production 


I housan r 
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Coal (unwashed 2, 590 3, 82S », 
Lignit 102 $46) 612 
Iron ore 76.5 112.2 145. ¢ 
Copper ingots 6.7 10.06 0.08 
Chrome ore 208 103. 2 

1939 output—that ve ir having been more repr 
tive than 1938, which was far below average 

? Production is estimated to have heen larger thar 
1946; exports, which in prewar vears usually equaled 
production, totaled 184,000 metric tons in 1947 

Wider development of mineral re- 


sources in general is also indicated by 
the recent conclusion of contracts for 
the purchase of considerable mining 
equipment, including a copper flotation 
plant for use at Ergani, a chrome-ore 
concentrator plant for the Guleman 
mine, rocker shovels for the Eregli coal 
mines, and machinery for a lignite-prep- 
aration plant at Soma. 


Major Trends in Prices 


THE OVER-ALL postwar trend of 
wholesale prices in Turkey has been 
downward, although current prices are 
still from four to five times above the 
prewar levels. The lowest postwar level 
was reached in August 1946 ‘just prior 


~~ 


to currency devaluation), when the gen- 
eral wholesale price index was 386.6 
(1938100); this compares with a war- 
time peak of 779.6 in April 1943. Since 
August 1946 the index has moved stead- 
ily upward, reaching a high for 1947 of 
450 in December as compared with a 
low for the year of 419.6 in June. Of 
the components of this general index, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products recorded the broadest gain, the 
index of this group rising to 381.7 in 
December 1947 from a low 395.1 in 
August 1946; the respective indexes for 
animal products and vegetable products 


were 490.9 and 435.8 (August) and 480, 
and 459.5 (September). 

The cost-of-living index has regis. 
istered only moderate changes from the 
high levels reached during the war ang 
postwar periods. At Ankara the gen- 
eral index in 1947 reached a high for the 
year of 329.6 (1938-100) in December as 
contrasted with a low of 313.2 in June: 
this compares with a high of 349) 
(March) for 1946 and a low of 2985 
‘August), and an annual average of 
333.1 for 1945 ‘highest annual average.) 
Whereas the trend in Ankara was up. 
ward, the cost-of-living index at Istanby] 
tended downward, reaching a low for 
1947 of 341.4 in December as against a 
high of 354.1 in March; in 1946 the range 
was between a high of 361.5 in February 
and a low of 327.7 in August. 

At Ankara the rise was contributed 
chiefly by rent, heat, light, and clothing, 
Istanbul the rise in these 
groups was largely offset by declines in 
the food and miscellaneous-products 
group. In order to limit price rises on 
cereals, due to the short 1947 crops, the 
export of these products was prohibited. 


whereas at 


Trade Hits Peaks in 
Value 


: <e]o 
Foreign 


THE VALUE of Turkey’s foreign trade 
has expanded considerably during the 
postwar period, and in terms of Turkish 
pounds both exports and imports reached 
new high levels in 1947. This expansion 
was due largely to increased prices, inas- 
much as the total volume has so far 
failed to attain the average prewar levels 
In 1947 exports totaled 1,173,072 metric 
tons and imports 621,912, as compared 
with 1,447,224 and 844,272 in 1938. As 
compared with 1946, the most important 
1947 increases among imports were re- 
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Sugar factory at Usak, Turkey. 
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corded in cotton goods and thread, rail- 
road cars, automobiles, and trucks, while 
the traditional export products ac- 
counted for most of the expansion in 
exports, leaf tobacco constituting 30 per- 
cent of total value, cereals and grains 
about 25 percent, and fruits about 17 
percent. 

Normally, Turkey’s exports exceed its 
imports, but in 1947 the reverse was true 
for the first time since 1938. Exports 
were aided by currency devaluation, 
while the expansion in imports resulted 
from a temporary relaxation of controls. 
The import controls were subsequently 
tightened, following the announcement 
in August of inconvertibility of sterling. 

The geographic distribution of Tur- 
key's foreign trade has undergone con- 
siderable change during the postwar pe- 
riod. The United States has displaced 
Germany as the principal market for 
Turkish exports and the leading source 
of Turkish imports. The chief exports 
to the United States continue to be high- 
grade leaf tobacco ‘amounting to £T147,- 
505.922 in 1947), followed by opium, 
chrome ore, emery ore, filberts, skins, 
copper, and valonia. The chief imports 
from the United States include cotton 
cloth and thread, machinery, automo- 
biles and trucks, oil and gasoline, rail- 
road engines, and steel products 
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Tobacco leaves being sun-cured, Samsun, Turkey. 


The United Kingdom remained the 
next best customer in 1947 but has lost 
considerable ground, relatively, as a re- 
sult of the restrictive trade Measures ap- 
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plied by Turkey from September onward 
as a countermeasure to the British an- 
nouncement on _  nonconvertibility of 
sterling. The United Kingdom also fell 
back in 1947 as a source of imports and 
was succeeded by Italy. Britain has ex- 
panded its purchases of Turkish agricul- 
tural products, particularly grains, rai- 
sins, and figs, and continued to be a 
major source of supply for such commod- 
ities as cotton cloth, thread, machinery, 
trucks, woolen cloth, dynamite, and iron 
and steel. Trade with the United King- 
dom and sterling-bloc countries, how- 
ever, declined after the August 20 an- 
nouncement of the inconvertibility of 
sterling. 

Trade with Italy, formerly an impor- 
tant factor in Turkey’s trade, has of late 
been improving slowly. The gain in ex- 
ports to Italy in 1947 was contributed 
chiefly by wheat, barley, rye, dried skins, 
tobacco and fish oil, while Italy supplied 
Turkey with cotton cloth, cotton thread, 
woolen cloth and yarn, and machinery. 
This trade was conducted under a trade 
agreement. 

The expansion in exports to Czecho- 
slovakia was accounted for mostly by 
tobacco and skins, along with small quan- 
tities of dried skins, hazel nuts, figs, 
valonia, and copper, while imports from 
Czechoslovakia comprised mainly railway 
freight cars, repair cars, passenger cars, 
porcelain and earthenware, window 
glass, and steel. Arabia has become a 
source of imports of gasoline, and Pal- 
estine also continued to supply this prod- 
uct, besides taking a sizable proportion 0 
Turkish exports. 








Control Over Trade and 
Exchange 


THE SYSTEM of official control over 
foreign trade and foreign exchange in 
effect in Turkey prior to the war has been 
continued during the postwar period with 
occasional variations. All imports are 
subject to licenses and the granting of 
these is governed not only by the prod- 
uct’s essentiality to the national economy 
but also by the supply of foreign ex- 
change in which payment is to be made. 
Lists of authorized imports for which 
import applications will be considered are 
published from time to time, but these are 
subject to change without notice. The 
granting of an import license in Turkey 
does not automatically provide foreign 
exchange to pay for the prospective im- 
ports; a separate application for foreign 
exchange must be filed with the foreign- 
exchange authorities. 

Exports from Turkey are also subject 
to control. Following the British an- 
nouncement on August 20, 1947, of the 
suspension of the convertibility of ster- 
ling, restrictions on exports to sterling- 
bloc countries were tightened. These re- 
strictions were subsequently relaxed, but 
in March 1948 special assessments of 20 
percent of the f. o. b. price were imposed, 
to be paid to the Turkish Agricultural 
Bank, on the exportation of specified 
commodities to several Middle Eastern 
countries where payment is to be made 
in sterling. 

Certain changes were also made in 
March 1948 in the Turkish procedure 
governing imports from the United 
States. These changes provide for the 
granting of a provisional import permit, 
valid for 45 days, during which time the 
Turkish importer must furnish proof, 
obtained from his American supplier, 
that a United States export license has 
been granted for the shipment. Upon 
receipt of this proof, the Turkish import 
authorities will then issue an import 
license. 


Commercial Policy 


THE PATTERN of Turkey’s postwar 
commercial policy has been similar to 
that followed prior to the war. Bilateral 
agreements have predominated, but there 
has been a stronger tendency to place 
them, so far as possible, on a currency- 
exchange basis instead of on compensa- 
tion or barter. During 1947 agreements 
were concluded with Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, and Yugoslavia; the agree- 
ment with France was renewed after 
amendment; the British agreement was 
extended for another year; but the agree- 
ments with Finland and Greece were 
permitttd to expire. The Turkish-Swed- 
ish agreement signed in 1946, which was 
not especially effective, is subject to early 
negotiations. Efforts are also being made 
to arrange mutually beneficial trading 
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Turkish grapes, Izmir. 


relations with the Bizonal authorities in 
Germany. (Atrade and payments agree- 
ment was concluded May 1, 1948, with 
the French Zone.) The trade 
ment with the United States, which be- 
came operative May 5, 1939, continued 
in effect. 

As a result of devaluation of Turkish 
currency in September 1946, general in- 
creases in import duties, ranging up to 
156 percent, went into effect in December 
1946. These increases did not apply to 
United States Trade Agreement items 
until February 15, 1947—in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement, which 
provides for 2 months’ advance notice 

Although Turkey was not represented 
at the prepartory meeting at Geneva, it 
sent a delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
at Habana. Turkey was also represented 
at a meeting of the study group which 
convened in Brussels in November 1947 
to examine the reduction of customs 
tariffs and the possibility of establishing 
a customs union, or 
unions, among the 
tries 


agree- 


series of customs 


participating coun- 


Progress in Transportation 


GRADUAL PROGRESS has been made 
since the end of the war in rehabilitating 
and extending Turkey’s transport 
tem. 


SVS- 
Special attention has been directed 
to the railroads, Turkey’s principal form 
of land transport, which were severely 
strained during the war and which suf- 
fered from lack of equipment and main- 
tenance. Considerable rolling stock was 
ordered from abroad during the post- 
war period, and the arrival of part of 
these orders (several locomotives were 
received from the United States in 1947 


in addition to locomotives and freigh 
cars from Czechoslovakia) has enableq 
the railroads to handle a Substantially 
larger volume of traffic. The volume of 
commercial merchandise carried by the 
railroads totaled 8,184,000 metric tons 
in 1946 as compared with 3,828,000 jp 
1938-39. During the first 9 months of 
1947 the volume was about 10 percent 
below 1946 

The Government achieved complete 
control over all railroads on January 
1, 1948, when it took over the last of the 
privately operated railroads in Turkey 
(the 252-mile Southern Railway from 
Cirablis to Nusaybin, on the route to 
Baghdad along the Syrian border). 

Highway construction and improve. 
ment, which have heretofore played a 
negligible role in Turkey, are destined to 
play an increasingly important part in 
Turkish transport In addition to in- 
creased budget appropriations for such 
work, the allocation during 1947 of $5. 
000,000 from the American aid funds for 
the construction and maintenance of 
strategic roads, and the concurrent ar- 
rival in Turkey of U. S. Public Roads 
Administration experts to aid in that 
program, were the principal highway de- 
velopments of the year 

Considerable progress has 
made in expanding Turkey’s merchant 
marine during the postwar period, 
through the purchase of vessels chiefly 
in the United States and Sweden 
Whereas coastwise traffic, which is re- 
served for Turkish vessels, has always 


also been 


been a major form of transport in Tur- 
key, Turkish vesseis have hitherto par- 
ticipated to a comparatively small ex- 
tent in foreign trade. 


Foreign-Exchange Resources 


THE FOREIGN-EXCHANGE resources 
(gold and foreign exchange convertible 
into gold) of the Central Bank of Turkey, 
as indicated in the table below, have de- 
clined considerably from the peak of 
£T667,740,000 reached on March 22, 1947 
but are substantially above the prewar 
level (£T36,896,000 at the end of 1939) 
As a result of this decline, the percentage 
of gold to notes in circulation dropped 
to 53.8 on December 27, 1947, from 71.2 4 
year earlier; the respective percentages 
of gold to notes in circulation and de- 
mand deposits were 43.1 and 62.9. At the 
end of 1938 the percentage of gold to 
note circulation was 52.3 

The rise in foreign-exchange resources 
during 1947 was accounted for primarily 
by an increase in sterling, but these hold- 
ings subsequently declined to £T193,639,- 
000 on April 3, 1948. The reduction in 
advances was effected by applying the 
profits from revaluation of the gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Turkey, a long outstanding 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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textile-exporting countries are expected 
to offset decreases in consumption in 
cotton-exporting countries. Despite the 
fact that unfilled needs for cotton tex- 
tiles are believed to be the largest in 
peacetime history, the 1947-48 cotton 
consumption is expected to be consid- 
erably below the 30,000,000 bales used in 
1938-39. 

In exporting countries where cotton- 
textile output expanded during the war, 
consumption has continued above the 
prewar level. Although progress has 
been made in restoring textile industries 
in importing countries, aggregate con- 
sumption in these countries is still sub- 
stantially below prewar. The recovery 
of cotton manufacturing in cotton-im- 
porting countries has been retarded by 
war damage to plants, insufficient fuel 
and power, scarcity of labor or inade- 
quate incentives, and, in some countries, 
shortages of cotton. 

Before the war  cotton-importing 
countries in Europe and East Asia were 
the major suppliers of world textile mar- 
kets, their textile exports accounting for 
a very substantial part of their total 
cotton consumption. During the war 
exports of textiles from this group were 
drastically curtailed while cotton pro- 
ducing and exporting countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and India ex- 
panded their textile exports and many 
textile-importing areas increased domes- 
tic textile production. 

This is an important factor in the 
future pattern of world cotton consump- 
tion, but, while recovery in Europe and 
East Asia is still in progress, it is as yet 
too early to say what the ultimate effect 
will be. 


Stocks 


The surplus of cotton that has pre- 
vailed in the world for almost two dec- 
ades will have been consumed in large 
part by the end of the current season. 
During the three postwar years, from 
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August 1945 through July 1948, world 
consumption will almost certainly exceed 
production by nearly 14,000,000 bales. 
The result will be a reduction by half of 
the record high carry-over stocks at the 
end of the war. The world carry-over 
will have been reduced from the equiv- 
alent of more than a full year’s require- 
ments to an amount that is expected to 
equal only half a year’s needs by the 
end of July. 

Most of the reduction since 1945 is 
accounted for by the depletion of sur- 
plus stocks accumulated in exporting 
countries outside of the United States 
in prewar years and during the war. 
These stocks were absorbed by import- 
ing countries which had been starved 
for cotton during the war. Total stucks 
in exporting countries are expected to 
be reduced to a little more than 9,000,000 
bales by August 1, 1948. This compares 
with 25,000,000 bales on August 1, 1945, 
and some 19,000.000 in the years imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of World 
War II. The disposal of surplus stocks 
accumulated in the United States during 
the 1930’s accounted for the bulk of the 
reduction in the total carry-over for 
expc"ting countries aS a group. Al- 
though exports from the United States 
since the end of the war have been rel- 
atively small, by prewar standards, the 
rate of domestic consumption has been 
exceptionally high and production in 
recent years has been below the prewar 
level. In consequence, the carry-over 
declined from more than 13,000,000 bales 
in 1939 to 11,000,000 in 1945, and further 
to 2,500,000 in 1947 

In other exporting countries stocks 
were not excessively high at the out- 
break of war in 1939 but increased very 
substantially during the war. In con- 
trast with some wartime decline in the 
United States carry-over, stocks of cot- 
ton in India increased more than 70 
percent, in Brazil 500 percent, and in 
Egypt 400 percent. The total increase 


World Stocks of Cotton as of Aug. 1 
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in stocks of exporting countries Other 
than the United States from 1939 to 
1945 was nearly 8,000,000 bales, or about 
130 percent. 

Thus, although the United States ac. 
counted for most of the surplus stocks of 
cotton in the world prior to the war, 
other exporting countries accounted for 
a very substantial portion of the total 
at the end of the war 
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While stocks in exporting countries 
other than the United States are ex- 
pected to be reduced to about 6,000,000 
bales by August 1, 1948, as compared with 
nearly 14,000,000 bales 3 years earlier, a 
carry-over of this size would still be a lit- 
tle larger than the 1939 total for these 
countries. World stocks of cotton are 
given in table 4, and in exporting and 
importing countries in table 5 


Prices 


Cotton prices are currently at a level 
much higher than in prewar years 
Competition, however, has in recent 
years been much less of a factor in inter- 
national trade than it was before the 
war. The use of international credits 
Specifically for cotton, barter arrange- 
ments, and various control measures 
lave tended to weaken the influence of 
price competition in world cotton mar- 
kets. The relationship of cotton prices 
to those of other crops continues to have 
an important bearing upon the area 
planted to cotton 

Many cotton-producing countries con- 
tinue to provide price-support measures 
for cotton producers, but recently market 
prices have been well above support 
prices and governments are disposing of 
any remaining stocks acquired in earlier 
years through the operation of such 
programs 

Cotton prices are now higher than cor- 
responding rayon prices. As markets for 
textile fibers become more competitive in 
the years ahead, price competition be- 
tween cotton and rayon is likely to be in- 
tensified 


International Trade 


International trade in cotton increased 
from the war depression level of less than 


(Continued on p. 47 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


3-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export the following: enamelware, alumi- 
numware, hardware, fishing rods and hooks, 
shell buttons, celluloid goods, toys, electrical 


poles, shoe sticks, and patented bamboo 
veneer. 

Japan—K. Nomura Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), P. O. Box Central No. 37, 

















144 In publishing the following new trade appliances, rubber-soled canvas shoes, bi- Nagoya, desires to export hemp braid. Sam- 
on inquiries from occupied areas, the De- cycle tires and tubes, marine products, ar- ples and price list available, on loan basis, 
6 os ‘Cc inher pee d me tificial pearls and bracelets, cameras and bi- from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
1. Si PRIGERORS OF COMMCTCS TEMINES FERGTES noculars, tea paper, cigarette paper, news partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
that further information concerning print, and textiles, such as silk, rayon, linen, Japan—Sankai Bussan Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
mate them cannot be provided, and that cur- and woolen piece goods and finished goods. turers, exporters, importers, commission mer- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are Japan—May-Flower Clock Co., Ltd., 8-2 chants), Totaku Bldg., 2-1 Chome, Uchisai- 
itries labl - obtainabl t this tim Nishikikui-cho, Nishi-ku, Nagoya City, de- waicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
avail: , ain: rg Ss . . J j : 
ex. | not available nor obtainable a . sme sires to export wall clocks. porcelainware, silk and rayon piece goods, 
0.00 Since all transactions are subject to Japan—-Nippon Chikusen Co., Ltd. (man- foodstuffs, canned goods, nylon fishing lines, 
900 regulations and controls currently pre- ufacturers, exporters), 15 Hatsune-cho, water pumps, Japanese paper, lacquer ware, 
with vailing in this country and in the occu- Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export bamboo menthol, perfume bases, sundry goods, pho- 
er, a d ince Aeahaaanieiads Uathdaili tite Bees products, such as fishing poles, rakes, rug nographs, and records. 
pled areas, ereste e ates S 
a lit- ' 
may should by all means acquaint themselves 
hese ri Aah ee 
with those conditions before entering into 
| are : 
d | correspondence with these firms. De- 
anc — 9 ’ 
tailed information on trading conditions Editor’s Note 
is available from the Department's Office 
of International Trade The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
€ < c . ‘ ‘ : ~ ry 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Germany—Paul Braun, Unkeler Str. 5 (22c) Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
level Koeln-Klettenberg, British Zone, wishes to officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
ears represent leading American exporters of trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
fe ». 2 z z ‘ ‘ 
| dried fruits, particularly in the Rhineland nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
cent Germany—Otto Conradt, Eugenstr. 21, firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
iter- (14a) Ludwigsburg, U.S. Zone, desires to con- of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
the tact American firms interested in trade with United States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed concerning any 
edits Germany, especially in Wuerttemberg,/Baden projected business arrangements. 

7 area While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
nge- | Germany—Chronos, Markt Schwaben b. Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
ures Mchn., Bavaria. wishes to contact commercial dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
‘e of agents, print shops and calendar factories, transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
nar- producers of band calendars, and producers abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
eee of luxury and gift articles, for the purposes in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
rices of introducing and manufacturing in the lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
1ave United States its new CHRONOS calendar, United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 
area described as an infallible, permanent cal- conditions permit.) 

endar. Firm states calendar is patented in ’ ene 
Austria and other European countries. One Index, by Commodities 
con- set of descriptive material, including draw- 
ures ings, available on loan basis. from Com- {Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 
. mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of " 
rket Sasehamees Wiatinaton 96 a > Air Lines: 4 House Furnishings: 1, 13, 17, 23, 26, 27. 
pore Germany Friedrich my ‘Siteeenned Klop Automotive Vehicles, Equipment, and Iron and Steel Products: 11, 32. 
’ : 4 . sige: 20. 91. o 4 es: Zi 
g of stockstrasse 11, Dusseldorf, wishes to contact Supplie 20, 21, 22, 30, 31. pam 3. — I 12.6 7.9.13 
20 ¢ ] J Ler Ss . ° ’ ’ : ’ , 
rlier importers or dealers in toys, as well as toy Boat 18 ‘al re sili amat aia 
uch manufacturers, who would be interested in Building Matertate: 33 Rn anna 
manufacturing under license Carpets: 17 Mining Equipment: 14. 
Germany—Gruenewald & Co. (manufac- Coenen: oe SME: Sh, 
COor- ° OE tee pass % Chemicals: 28, 29, 33 Plastics: 11. 
turers’ representatives), Bruederstrasse 62, , ‘ 
f Remsc : : s Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 35. Radios: 13. 
.Ior emscheid, offers to export tools, iron and ; : . 
; other ; ; Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 13. Rubber Materials: 11. 
ein é metal products, hardware, electrical Pusdstudl 95 Tapestries: 26 
equipment, tory orce > > re SEUYS. ‘ ‘ 
be- aaa ito ms d POS ARE SHemEN Furniture: 1, 27 Technical Information and Developments: 
r oods 
ea { - 5 3 1,3, 4,8 
= Germany—H. M. Lehnert, Castroper Str. 57 Furs 25, 36 gies , —* 
Datteln i. Westf.. seeks agencies for the Ruhr General Merchandise: 5 Telephone Equipment: 3. 
area sha : Hardware: 11 Textiles: 1, 23. 
sts , > ¢ Te) 9 
Germany—Johs. Thoms, Ménkedamm 7. Heating Equipment: 18, 34. Tobacco: 12. 
H: - : : Horticulture: 16. Toiletries: 36. 
amburg 11, desires agencies for essential 
oils. such ; : Hospital and Surgical Equipment and _ Transportation: 8. 
ised , Such as orange and lemon Oil; turpen- 2 a Wool and Waste: 15 
h i tine; gums; and dried fruits Pe a Poe nae = 
an A. ort 
Japan—KEisenberg & Co. Inc. (importers, 
exporters), Makicho Building, 5 Gofukubashi, 
cly June 19, 1948 13 

















Japan—Watanabe Lumber Trading Co. 
(exporter, importer), Katsunai Lumber Mill 
Building, 7 Katsunai-Cho, Otaru, Hokkaido, 
offers to export superior quality oak boards; 
also, wishes to import into Japan best- 
quality band and circular saws. 
Japan—Zenvo Kogyo Co., Ltd. (interna- 
tional buying agents, importers, exporters), 
Nippon Seimei Building, Kawaramachi Shijo 
Street, Kyoto, desires to export bone china 


New DDT Plant Planned 
by Egyptian Government 


Participation by an American firm in 
establishing a plant to produce approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds of various DDT 
compounds annually, is sought by the 
Egyptian Government. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Cairo, Egyptian supplies of basic raw ma- 
terials, such as chlorine, alcohol, and 
sulfuric acid, are adequate for require- 
ments, and only chloral benzol and cer- 
tain minor raw materials would have to 
be imported. 

The Egyptian Government, through its 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
wishes to arrange with an American firm 
for chemists and managerial staff, plus a 
capital investment up to 49 percent for 
the proposed establishment. 

It is understood that the Ministry is 
prepared to arrange for all dollar ex- 
change, both for setting up the plant 
and for salaries of a staff of technicians 
and managerial personnel. Also, it 
would make the necessary arrangements 
for granting transfer of earnings as ac- 
crued. Finally, the Ministry would act as 
intermediary in the event an American 
firm is interested in cooperating with 
Egyptian capital in this undertaking. 

Interested parties are asked to contact 
Maher Bey, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Cairo, Egypt. The American 
Embassy in Cairo would appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any correspondence in 
connection with this inquiry. 


SCO To Sell Variety 
of German-Owned Assets 


Additional German-owned assets are 
soon to be sold by the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, according to the American 
Legation in Bern. Properties involved 
are listed as follows: 


1. Fifty-percent German share participa- 
tion in Transkrit A. G., Zurich, a duplicat- 
ing-machine agency. Bids will be received 
until June 27, 1948. 

2. Fifty-seven specially constructed fin- 
ished gear (probably intended for use in 
making V-bombs), together with a consid- 
erable quantity of half-finished pieces and 
corresponding parts, manufactured for 
Maschinenfabrik Weischlitz G. m. b. H., 
Weischlitz (Vogtland), by Walter Bracker, 
Pfaffikon-Zurich. Because of the end-use, 
these gears will be sold as scrap. No dead line 
for bids has been set 

3. Thirty-six thousand rigid single-row 
ball bearings 16002 Din. 625; 3,000 thrust ball 
bearings 51102 Din. 711; 1,200 rigid single-row 
ball bearings EL 8, all in good condition. 
Bids will be received until June 30, 1948. 


14 


4. Eighteen bolts of raw silk, belonging to 
Geerz Brothers, Hamburg, and deposited 
with Voliweiler & Co., Zurich. Bids will be 
received until June 30, 1948. 

5. Toys, including dance cotillions, be- 
longing to Rabbow & Co., Hamburg, and de- 
posited in the free port in Basel No dead 
line for bids has been set. 


Requests for additional information, 
as well as bids, should be addressed to 
the Swiss Compensation Office, Service 
for the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Postbox 39, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Nepal Needs One Diesel- 
Motor Railway Unit 


One Diesel motor railway unit con- 
sisting of an engine and trailer is desired 
by the Nepal Government Railways, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in New 
Delhi, India. Specifications are as fol- 
lows: 

Gage of railway: 2’6’ 

Sharpest curve: 16 deg 

Ruling gradient: 1 

Total length of goad: 30 miles 

Section of rail: 30 lb. per yd 

Maximum axle load allowed: 51, 

Maximum speed allowed: 20 m. p. h 

Height of car not to be more than 1!, feet 
above rail level 


tons 


Accommodation required in one 
trailer: 16 upper and 20 lower 
class; 1 metric ton luggage, and separate 
mail compartment for guard; two turn- 
tables at terminal stations for engines 
18 feet long and 24 tons in weight. 

While it is recognized that manufac- 
turers may not be interested in Cesigning 
and manufacturing one unit as outlined 
above, the Nepal Government Railways 
would appreciate receiving an estimate 
of the cost, on which it could base con- 
sideration of additional equipment that 
might be required in the future. 

Communications should be directed to 
Sardar Tej Jung Thapa, General Man- 
ager, Nepal Government Railway, Rax- 
aul, P. O., India. 


class 


Silver Filigree Jewelry 
Importers, Please Note 


The Egyptian Government has indi- 
cated its desire to contact United States 
importers of silver filigree jewelry. 

Interested firms and individuals should 
communicate with the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counselor, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C., for 
the attention of Ibrahim E. Imam, Com- 
mercial Attache. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
on Electric Cranes 


New Zealand’s State Hydroelectric De- 
partment invites bids covering one 80-ton 
electric overhead crane for Haywards 
Substation, in connection with its sub- 
station project. This is contract No. 90, 
section 270 Palmerston North. Bids close 
at 4 p.m., August 24, 1948. 


Three copies of tender, including con. 
ditions of contract, drawings, and spe¢j. 
fications, have been made available to 
the Department of Commerce. These 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of specifications may also 
be obtained from the office of the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—William E. Gair representing 
Windsor’s Pty. Ltd 
manufacturer) 


a 


(importer, wholesaler, 
49-53 James Street, Windsor. 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
quilt fabrics, bedspreads, beach-um- 
folding furniture. Also 
seeks information on 
ture plant 

first of July 


down 
brella tertiles, and 
machinery for furni- 
Scheduled to arrive about the 
via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U.S McAlpin Hotel, 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Streets, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Troy (Ohio), and New 
York City 

2. Belgium—-Emile D'Hooge, Sr., and Emile 
D'Hooge, Jr., representing Ateliers E D'Hooge, 
25 rue Belle Vue, Ledeberg-Ghent, are inter- 
ested in purchasing laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive June 19, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.§, 
address: c/o Gustave D'Hooge, 1314 Right- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill Itinerary: New 
York, Syracuse, Chicago, Joliet, St. Joseph, 


address 


Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

3. Brazil—Carlos Pacheco Fernandes, 309 


Rua 7 de Abril, Sao Paulo, representing Com- 
panhia Telephonica Brasileira (importer, 
concessionaire of telephone service), Avenida 
Marechal Floriano 168, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in inspecting and purchasing tele- 
phone equipment, and is visiting telephone 
companies and studying their operating 
methods. Scheduled to arrive June 15, via 
New Orleans, for a visit of 3 months. U.S§ 
address: c/o Canadian Shipping Agency Inc 
35 South William Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Dallas, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington 
4. Brazil—Sylvio de Aguiar Pupo, repre- 


senting Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo S. A. VASP 
(importer, operator of passenger air lines), 
89 Rua Liberé Badaro, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in visiting American air lines to study 
maintenance problems and aviation account- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive May 25, via Miami, 


for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Bra- 
zilian Consulate General 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, 


New York, and Chicago 

5. Colombia—Israel J. Moreno, represent- 
ing Israel J. Moreno—Almacen El] Centavo 
Menos (importer, retailer), Esquina Roman 
y Cochera Gobernador, Cartagena, is inter- 
ested in purchasing general merchandise, 
similar to that handled by 5-and-10-cent 
stores. Scheduled to arrive June 2, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. &. 
address: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City 

6. Colombia—Luis Pelaez R., representing 
L. & R. Pelaez (importer, wholesaler sales /in- 
dent agent), Edificio Henry, Room 405, 
Medellin, is interested in machinery and raw 
materials in general Scheduled to arrive 
June 4, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 


Washington 
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New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and Provi- 


ence. 
. 7. Colombia Peter Santa Maria A., repre- 


senting Peter Santa Maria & Cia. Almacen 
Universal (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
sales/indent agent), Apartado Aereo 174, 
Calle 50 No. 53 2, Medellin, is interested in 
machinery in general. Scheduled to arrive 
June 20, via Miami, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 
peaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
gvansville, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

8, France—P. Perlbarg, representing Trans- 
ports P. Perlbarg S. A. R. L., 69 rue Lothaire, 
Metz (Moselle), and 45-47 rue d’Hauteville, 
paris (X), is interested in studying mer- 
chandise transport by chain stores in New 
York and New Jersey. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of June, via New York City, for a 
yisit of 14 months. U. S. address: c/o Lt. 
Col. I. P. Doctor, 7 Russel Avenue, Fort Mon- 
mouth, Redbank, N. J. Itinerary: New York 


City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9, France—-Jean Robert, representing 


Mines & Steel Works of Societe Lorraine des 
Aciéries de Rombas (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 2 rue de Metz, Rombas (Mo- 
selle), and 23 rue d’'Aumale, Paris (9), is 
interested in purchasing complete blooming- 
mill and auziliary equipment to be erected 
at the firm's steel plant in Rombas. Sched- 
uled to arrive about June 8, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., 2511 First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., or General Electric Co., 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared. 

10. India—-H. A. Malgham, representing 
Malgham Brothers (importer, wholesaler), 
26 Old Custom House Road, Fort, Bombay, 
and Surgical Traders’ Association, Bombay, 
is interested in surgical equipment, electro- 
matic appliances, and hospital requisites. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of June, via New 


being pre- 


York City, for a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


York and Chicago 

11. Palestine--A. Lewin, representing As- 
sociated Agencies Ltd. (commission agents), 
33 Kingsway, Haifa, is interested in obtain- 
ing exclusive agencies for hardware, building 
materials, plastics, tin plate, iron and steel 
products, and rubber materials. He is now 
in the United States for a brief period. U.S 
address: 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Syria—Edward Saade, representing 
Gabriel Saade et Fils (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, shipping  busi- 
ness), Latakia, is interested in tobacco 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S 
address: c/o J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp., 46 William Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and Chi- 
cago. 

Current World 
being prepared. 

13. Union of South Africa—Joseph Katzen 
(manufacturers’ representative), P. O. Box 
6632, Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing manufacturers’ agencies for electrical 
household appliances, including refrigera- 
tors, electric stoves, heaters, radios, and light- 
ing-plant equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
early in June, for a visit of about 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Church Export Corp., 37 
Wall Street, New York. N. Y 

14. Union of South Africa—J. L. Morrison, 
representing Pilot Tools (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 


Trade Directory Report 


June 19. 1942 


5190, Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing manufacturers’ agencies for mining 
equipment and supplies, particularly coal- 
mining equipment. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-June, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., 1440 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Erasme Dossin, S. N. C. (im- 
porters and exporters), Verviers, wishes to 
export all grades of carbonized and washed 
wool, noils, carded wool, and waste (dressed 
or undressed) from Australia, South Ameri- 
ca, and South Africa. 

16. Belgium—Raymond Moerman (horti- 
culturist), La Pinte near Ghent, has avail- 
able for export large quantities of flower 
bulbs (begonias and gloxinias). Also, firm 
seeks a representative in the United States, 
and wishes to be informed of any special in- 
structions that may be customary. 

17. Belgium—tTissage Lanneau S. A. (man- 
ufacturer), 38 rue du Midi, Harelbeke, wishes 
to export and seeKs agent for good-quality 
Moquette carpets (cotton and woolen), 1,500 
grams per square meter. 

18. Canada—Long Sault Woodcraft Limited 
(manufacturer), St. Andrews East, Quebec, 
wishes to export approximately $100,000 
worth annually of outboard and inboard mo- 
torboats. Firm seeKs agents to cover the 
northeastern United States, in particular 
the summer-resort and fishing and hunting 
districts of New ¥ork, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Michigan. Further information, 
including price list, is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
oC. 

19. Denmark—Gertrud Galster (manufac- 
turer), 11 Cottagevej, Hellerup, wishes to ex- 
port first-class quality ceramic studio articles 
such as lamp bases, bowls, candlesticks, tea- 
pots, cups, vases, flowerpots, sun dials, and 
novelty jewelry 

20. England—Empire Traders (importers, 
exporters, merchants, forwarding agents), 17 
Watling Road, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 
offers to export and desires agent for stand- 
ard-type British bicycles and a 98-cc. auto- 
cyle 

21. England—C. Phillips, Jones & Co. (sales 
agent), Dorchester-on-Thames, Oxford, 
wishes to export engine valves for British- 
made automobiles. 

22. England—Pneumatic Components Ltd 
(manufacturer), Eyre Street, Sheffield, Yorks., 
wishes to export precision-made garage equip- 
ment and motor accessories. Illustrated cat- 
alog and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. France—Ancienne Maison Audiard 
Fréres (manufacturer), 5 Avenue Maréchal 
Foch, Le Puy-en-Velay, Hte.-Loire, wishes to 
export entirely hand-made laces such as 
cluny point, borders and entredeux, of cot- 
ton, linen or rayon yarn, and sold by meters 
Also, linen with lace, such as doilies, table 
linen, bed sheets, and bed covers. Firm 
states it can export 1,500 yards of hand-made 
lace and 150 doilies or table linen and bed 
covers each month. One set of sample laces 
and catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. France Etablissements Sanlaville 
(manufacturer), 57 Rue Chaponnay, Lyon, 
Rhone, wishes to export high-quality hand- 
made gold- and silver-plated monograms 
Also, firms seeks representative in the United 
States. One set of samples, catalog, and 
price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


25. France—Maison Fierin-Braud (retailer 
of finished furs, trapper of fur animals in re- 
gion), 39, Cours Briand, Charleville (Arden- 
nes), offers to export the following raw furs: 
100 weasel, 400 European polecat, 100 mar- 
tin, several thousand fox and mole. 

26. France—Marius Morin (manufacturer), 
89 bis rue de la Libération, Caluire, Rhdéne, 
wishes to export hand-made tapestries for 
walls, chairs, and armchairs (Aubusson and 
other styles). One set of photographs of 
tapestry patterns is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. France—Société Franc-Comtoise des 
Bois Secs (manufacturer), 40, rue Géréme, 
Vesoul (Hte.-Sadne), wishes to export 2,500 
arm chairs of dried, supple, bent wood. 
Backs and seats upholstered or fitted with in- 
terwoven raffia. Photographs of chairs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Mexrico—Ramon Garcia Castro (manu- 
facturer), Av. Hidalgo 72, Oaxaca, desires to 
export and seeks agent for first-quality can- 
delilla waz, 100 tons monthly. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Netherlands —Nederlandsch Verkoop- 
kantoor voor Chemische Producten, N. V. 
(sales organization for Netherland chemical 

scompanies), 63 Mauritskade, Amsterdam, C., 
wishes to export up to 10,000 kilograms of 
the following chemicals: chloramine, para 
toluene sulfochloride, para toluene sulfona- 
mide, alpha naphthalene sodium sulfonate, 
para toluene cresyl sulfonate, lake red base 
“C” (2-chloro-5-toluidine-4-sulfonic acid), 
ammonium bicarbonate, creosote oil, ethylene 
dichloride CH,CI-CH,CI (dichlorethane), 
nitrobenzene, manganese dioxide, javanite 
(trade name). Description and end uses of 
chemicals offered by firm is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

30. Sweden— AB Linde Kvarnmaskiner 
(manufacturer, outright sales to wholesal- 
ers), Lindesberg, offers to export 10,000 ball- 
bearing wheels for rubber tires each month. 
Illustrated pamphlet and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

31. Sweden—Malte Manson AB (manufac- 
turer), Linkoping, wishes to export and seeks 
a qualified selling agent for machinery and 
tools used in automobile repair shops. Firm’s 
current annual production approximately 
$150,000 (can be expanded). Illustrated cat- 
alog and price list of equipment offered is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Denmark—A. B. C. Hansen Comp. A/S 
(manufacturers), Vesterbrogade 1, Copen- 
hagen K., seeks purchase quotations for cold- 
finished saw steel in coils (13 x 0.65 mm). 

33. Italy—Azienda Finanziaria Commercio 
Estero—Fincom (import merchant), Via 
Goito 11, Turin, seeks quotations for ap- 
proximately $500,000 worth of chemicals for 
the tanning industries such as pigments, be- 
chromium, neat’s-foot oil. 

34. Italy—Propaganda Gas (wholesaler, re- 
tailer), Via San Tommaso 34, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for gas appliances such 
as ranges, boilers, bath heaters, and stoves. 


Agency Opportunities 


35. Canada—Hewson Canada Limited 
(manufacturer’s agent), 1324 Eglinton Ave- 
nue West, Toronto 10, seeks representation 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Angola 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“CERTIFICATE OF NECESSITY” REQUIRED 
For IMPORTS 

Effective May 15, 1948, all imports into 
Angola require a “certificate of necessity” 
issued by the Import Control Board, accord- 
ing to a report of May 18 from the American 
Consulate, Luanda. 

The purpose of this measure is to enable 
the colonial government to limit imports in 
accordance with availability of foreign ex- 
change. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 1, 
1948, for an announcement of the extension 
of import controls to all Portuguese colonies. } 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated May 14, 1948) 


Recent developments in Austria point 
to an expansion in the operations of 
some industries. The second blast fur- 
nace of the Linz iron and steel works 
resumed operations on April 12, increas- 
ing the total daily production of crude 
iron in this plant to about 1,050 metric 
tons. Plans call for the export of 70,000 
metric tons of the cast iron produced by 
this blast furnace, chiefly to Switzerland 
and to Italy. 

Construction has begun in Linz of a 
factory to produce plywood, veneer, and 
fiberboard. When production starts, 
450 persons will be employed and the first 
year’s output is set at 2,000,000 square 
meters of heavy fiberboard. 

Production of heavy pneumatic brakes 
for trucks and trailers by a firm in 
Vienna continues at a rate less than the 
firm’s capacity because of the limited 
domestic market. Efforts are _ being 
made to find export markets for this 
product. 

Output of the Austrian sawmill indus- 
try, which has a capacity of 7,500,000 
round meters per year, will be very much 
lower as the allocation of wood to the 
sawmills for the forestry year 1948-49 
provides for only 1,600,000 round meters, 
as compared with the 2,500,000 round 
meters allocated in 1947-48. 


le 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
APPROVED 


A trade agreement between Austria and 
Hungary has been approved, according to 
an airgram of May 14 from the American 
Legation at Vienna. Under this agreement 
Austria will export timber, chemicals, iron 
and steel goods, and machinery to Hungary 
and Hungary’s exports to Austria will be 
principally food and seeds, although some 
petroleum products,e pharmaceuticals and 
machinery are also listed. The total value 
is estimated at $5,000,000 each way 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
SWEDEN APPROVED 
In April 1948, the Allied Council approved 


a trade and payments agreement 
Austria and Sweden, 


between 
according to an 4air- 
gram of May 14 from the American Legation 
at Vienna 
trian account in Swedish crowns, is to be 
established with the Swedish Riksbank, to 
which exports from or imports to Austria will 
be credited or debited 


Under this agreement an Aus- 





Uruguayan Publie-Works Of- 
ficial Studies Highway Con- 
struction in U.S. 


Humberto Rampoldi. Chief of 
Construction and Maintenance of 
the Office of Highways. Ministry of 
Public Works. has ar- 
rived here for a 3-month study of 
United States highway construction 


Lruesuay. 


His visit is being made 
under a grant by the L. S. Depart- 
ment of State. The Public Roads 
Administration of the Federal 
Works Agency is assisting in his 
project. 


methods. 


Mr. Rampoldi will make a spe- 
cial study of types of road-building 
equipment used in this country. and 
he plans to attend the exhibit of 
highway machinery to be held in 
Chicago under the auspices of the 
American Road Builders Associa- 
tion from July l6to July 24. 

\ graduate in Civil Engineering 
of the University of Uruguay. Mr. 
Rampoldi has been a member of 
the Ministry of Public Works for 


25 vears. 











Austria is to export to Sweden ready-made 
clothing, various metal products machinery, 
vehicles, and some chemicals, and to import 
from Sweden food, high-grade iron ore 
chemicals, iron and steel goods, furs, and 
paper 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated June 3, 1948) 


An announcement that the Bolivian 
Cabinet had approved in principle a de- 
cree imposing a major revision of direct 
taxes was the most salient economic 
event of May. The proposed decree in- 
creases taxes on personal incomes, and 
dividends and profits, including undis- 
tributed profits, and imposes new taxes 
based on 
property 


assessed valuations of real 
Important mining and land 
interests are attacking it as unconstitu- 
tional because the Government intends 
to promulgate it before the Congress con- 
venes. They argue also that it will dis- 
courage investment and retention of 
capital in Bolivia. However, some busi- 
nessmen believe that the measure will 
spread taxes more equitably and will en- 
courage political stability by strengthen- 
ing the Government financially. More- 
over, some unpopular features may be 
modified or eliminated when the Cabinet 
considers the decree in detail. 

The Minister of Finance, Senor Jose 
tomero, left for the United States late 
in May, to head a delegation which will 
discuss with United States officials and 
bankers various Bolivian financial prob- 
lems. Execution of the Argentine-Bo- 
livian Commercial Treaty of 1947 still 
awaits a solution of the manner in which 
Argentina will pay for Bolivian exports. 
An Argentine payments counterproposal, 
received during May, still was being 
studied by Bolivia when the month 
ended. Bolivian-Peruvian discussions of 
a draft economic, commercial, and cuw- 
tural treaty were opened in Lima late 
in May. The Bolivian press urges that 
completion of a rail connection between 
Matarani and Bolivia be given preferen- 
tial attention. Bolivia agreed during 
February to buy 3,000,000 linear meters 
of Brazilian cotton textiles during 1948 
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and issued a resolution on May 6 allocat- 
ing $50,000 monthly for the remainder 
of the year to purchase such goods while 
textiles are in short supply locally. 
However, current Brazilian textile prices 
are higher than those prevailing else- 
where, and the exchange may not be re- 
Jeased unless the resolution is revised to 
make the allocation mandatory. 

A leading opposition newspaper of La 
Paz obtained the appointment of a spe- 
cial public commission to investigate the 
tax settlement of the partition of the 
Patifio estate. A major revision of the 
settlement is not anticipated, but the 
press campaign undoubtedly has in- 
creased Mass animosity toward large 
mining interests. 

Labor tranquility continued through- 
out May, but mining production re- 
portedly fell off from the high average 
attained earlier in 1948, and estimates 
indicate only a slight improvement to 
date from 1947. Attention centered on 
plans of the powerful mine labor federa- 
tion to convene a general meeting on 
May 20, as considerable reorganization, 
perhaps eliminating one of the more 
radical fractions, was anticipated. How- 
ever, apparent lack of interest in several 
large mining centers caused a postpone- 
ment until June 20. Subsequent efforts 
to stir up enthusiasm in critical areas 
produced accusations that several prom- 
inent labor leaders openly were carrying 
on subversive activities, but no action 
was taken against them 

An additional loan to meet unforeseen 
costs, due to changes in plans for con- 
struction of the Cochabamba and Sucre 
refining units, has been authorized by 
the Central Bank 

A recent decree authorizes the Min- 
ister of Public Works and Communica- 
tions to establish a Special Aeronautical 
Commission to study Bolivian aviation 
and to report on means to foment its 
development. The Commission also is 
to study existing contacts with avia- 
tion companies. Braniff International 
Airways made a survey flight into Bo- 
livia in preparation for inaugurating its 
Latin American services. No commer- 
cial flights will be made in the near fu- 
ture, but the company is interested in 
arranging for the use of Bolivian air- 
fields and facilities. LAN, the Chilean 
National Airline, has not yet started its 
scheduled flights between Bolivia and 
Chile, although LAN planes arrive at La 
Paz at irregular intervals. 


. 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The dead line for the registration of private 
foreign capital which entered Brazil before 
October 8, 1947, has been extended to July 
31, 1948, by instruction No. 38 of the banking 
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Norway Parliament Accepts 


Geneva Tariff Agreement 


On June 10, the Norwegian Par- 
liament passed, and the King 
signed, the bill covering Norway’s 
acceptance of the international 
tariff agreement negotiated in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, last fall. 

As negotiations to dispense with 
the 30-day waiting period before 
the measure becomes effective have 
proved unsuccessful, according to 
information issued by the Norwe- 
gian Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
the effective date of the new tariff 
agreements between Norway and 
the United States will be on or 
about July 10. 

The formal Presidential Procla- 
mation announcing the agreements 
is expected to be issued soon. 











superintendency, dated May 17, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on May 19, accord- 
ing to an airgram from the American Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Novem- 
ber 15, 1947, for an explanation of the require- 
ment for registration of private foreign capi- 
tal in Brazil and the issue of January 10, 
1948, for an announcement of the extension 
of the dead line for registration to March 31, 
1948. The dead line was subsequently post- 
poned to April 30, by instruction No. 36, of 
March 20, of the banking superintendency.) 

The new instruction states that the further 
extension to July 31 has been granted because 
of the difficulty which banks and firms domi- 
ciled in certain countries have experienced 
in obtaining proof of ownership of securities 
and documents relating to capital invested 
in Brazil for the purpose of registration in 
accordance with the regulations 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PUBLICATIONS EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT LICENSE 


Books, newspapers, magazines, and similar 
publications of a technical, scientific, didac- 
tic, or literary nature have been exempted 
from the Brazilian import license require- 
ment by decree No. 25,030, promulgated June 
2, 1948, according to an airgram from the 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, dated June 3, 
1948 

(For announcement of the establishment 
of the Brazilian import and export control 
law and regulations issued thereunder, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 13 and 
April 24, 1948.) 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORTS PROHIBITED 


By an order dated March 25, 1948, and 
published in the Official Gazette of April 3, 
British Guiana importers were notifled by 
the Controller of Supplies and Prices that, in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Supply Officers’ Conference held in Barbados 
in February 1948, the importation of the 
following items will not be permitted from 


areas other than the United Kingdom and 
Colonies Group and the war-shattered coun- 
tries. 

I. Food, drink, and tobacco: Aerated and 
mineral waters and table waters; beer, ale, 
stout, and porter; cocoa and cocoa prepara~ 
tions (except loose cocoa powder); coffee and 
coffee substitutes (including extracts and 
essences); biscuits (sweetened); cakes; cider 
and perry; confectionery of all kinds (in- 
cluding chocolate); canned fish (except her- 
ring, salmon, sardines, and mackerel); fruit 
and peel (crystallized and candied); fresh 
fruit; fruit ju‘ces; honey; jams and Jellies 
(excluding powders); nuts of all kinds, ex- 
cept peanuts in bulk; oils and fats (ex- 
cept butter, oil for medicinal purpcses, and 
oils and fats required for the domestic manu- 
facture of soap, margarine, and allied prod- 
ucts); pickles, sauces, and condiments (ex- 
cept mustard); spices (except pepper, cori- 
ander, turmeric, and similar varieties); spir- 
its; sugar and sirup (excluding glucose); 
fresh vegetables (except onions, garlic, and 
potatoes); manufactured tobacco (for exam- 
ple, cigars, cigarettes, prepared pipe tobacco. 
and the like). 

II. Other items: Artificial-silk piece goods 
(except for making wearing apparel); arti- 
ficial-silk ribbons and lace; asphalt (crude 
and dried); batteries (except types unob- 
tainable from United Kingdom); beeswax; 
beasketware (including furniture); bricks 
(except firebricks); bicycles; china, pottery, 
and glassware (except those of plain domes- 
tic character and bottles); cameras and pho- 
tographic apparatus (except for professional 
purposes) and color films; cinematograph ap- 
paratus (except replacements); cotton lace; 
cotton goods (all made up cotton goods, ex- 
cept sheets, pillow cases, handkerchiefs, cot- 
ton blankets, table cloths, towels, diapers,. 
and table napkins); cotton trimmings; cu- 
rios; electrical apparatus—ice-cream freez- 
ers (except for commercial replacement), 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, hair 
dryers and curlers (except for professional 
purposes), refrigerators for domestic and 
shop use, immersion heaters, toasters, 
waffle irons, water heaters, water coolers, and 
irons; embroidery of all kinds; fancy goods; 
fireworks; floor and furniture coverings; 
flower seeds; metal furniture (except beds 
and springs); wooden furniture (except 
chairs and cots); gasoline (except aviation 
spirit); gold and silver (refined and unre- 
fined except for dental and medical requi- 
sites); goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ ware 
except cheap spoons and forks); gramo- 
phones and pick-ups; jewelry—gold, silver, 
platinum, artificial, costume, and plastic; 
jute (except gunny cloth and lining for 
apparel); kerosene oil; lace and lace net; 
leather manufactures—pocketbooks, wallets, 
fancy goods of leather or material resembling 
leather; linen, all kinds; majolica, jet, terra 
cotta, and Samian ware; matches; mats, 
matting carpets and rugs (including rubber 
mats and matting); motorcars; motorcycles; 
musical instruments (except for professional 
purposes); neckties and cravats of all kinds; 
paper—albums, novelties, handkerchiefs, 
crackers, calendars, and advertising matter 
except where supplied free of cost; pend- 
ants—candelabras, electroliers, chandeliers, 
and standard lamps of all kinds; perfumes 
and cosmetics of all kinds (except for pro- 
fessional use); pianos; perfumed spirits; pic- 
tures and paintings; plastics (except spe- 
cialized items unobtainable from the United 
Kingdom); precious and semiprecious 
stones; radios, radiograms, and transmitting 
sets; refrigerators; ribbons, trimmings, and 
tape; road oil; silk of all kinds; soap 
(laundry hard bars); sporting guns, carbines, 
rifles, and the like (except shotguns); thread 
(finished); tiles; tricycles; toys; tires and 
tubes (except types and sizes unobtainable in 
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the United Kingdom); umbrellas and walk- 
ing sticks; and woolen and worsted goods of 
all kinds. 

Importation of the following commodities 
has been prohibited in British Guiana: 
Mauby bark (Haiti); animals not for food 
dogs and horses; bird seeds (Argentina); 
coffins; hair tonics; hair fixatives; hair dyes; 
hair shampoos; medicinal glassware; nail 
polish, nail-polish remover, and cuticle re- 
mover; plate and plated ware; rayon manu- 
factures; and organs. 


Y 
Canada 
Economic Conditions 


BUDGET LOOKS TO FUTURE 


The Canadian budget for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1948, as presented 
to Parliament by the Finance Minister 
on May 18, adheres to a policy of main- 
taining revenues at a high level to fight 
inflation and tc create debt-reducing 
surpluses. It recognizes the effect of two 
world wars in burdening the Dominion 
with a heavy public debt which must be 
met. It takes cognizance of the pre- 
carious international situation which, as 
the Finance Minister emphasized, may 
suddenly create a need for large expen- 
ditures for national defense, and it 
points up the Government’s increasing 
expenditure commitments in the field of 
social welfare. The budget also antici- 
pates the use of an important part of the 
revenue surplus for the continuation of 
export credits to overse€a countries. 

With these announced v:ews in mind, 
the Government decided not to utilize 
the current excellent financial position 


as an opportunity to alleviate the pub- 
lic tax burden. No drastic tax changes 
were proposed, but the Minister made 
some modifications, the most important 
of which is the removal of the 8-percent 
sales tax from a number of commodities, 
particularly prepared foods. 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

Total revenues in the current fiscal 
year to end March 31, 1949, are estimated 
at $2,644,000,000 as against estimated ex- 
penditures of $2,175,000,000. Expendi- 
tures are estimated at almost exactly the 
actual figure for 1947-48—$2,199,.000,- 
000 (preliminary). 
will be somewhat less than actual re- 
ceipts for 1947-48, namely $2,869,000.- 
000. A revenue surplus of $489,000,000 
is anticipated in 1948-49. In the year 
which closed March 31, 1948, the actual 
cash surplus amounted to $1,181,000,000 
but approximately $727,000,000 of this 
was developed from revenue. The re- 


Revenues, however, 


mainder came largely from the repay- 
ment of advances, particularly to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, from 
the repayment of war advances by the 
United Kingdom, and from increases in 
pension, insurance, and other like ac- 
counts. 

A very large part of this went to debt 
redemption. The net retirement of 
funded debt during the year amounted 
to $584,500,000. In addition, $410,000,- 
000 of unmatured Government securities 
was purchased from the public for the 
investment securities account 
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licenses. 


pounds, benzol, phenol, and others. 


by a valid reason. 





Chemicals: Export License Timetable 


Issuance of licenses against export quotas for certain chemicals will proceed according 
to a definite timetable, commodity by commodity, the Department of Commerce announced 
June 10 through the Office of International Trade. 

The decision to adopt the timetable licensing procedure for chemicals was adopted after 
consultation with a 21-member committee drawn from OIT’s Chemicals Export Advisory 


The pro¢ edure, recently adopted for flour and for steel-mill products, requires that all 
applications to export certain commodities during any quarter must be received by OTT 
on or before certain cut-off dates. The export quota for each commodity is licensed imme- 
diately following that date, and all license applications are then returned to the appl 
cants, marked as validated, rejected, or returned without action. The purpose of the 
timetable procedure is to speed action on applications and to expedite the issuance of 


Applications for a given chemical should be submitted to OIT within the 15 days pre 
ceding the appropriate cut-off date. OIT officials emphasize that all applications received 
by OIT before the cut-off dates will receive equal consideration, without regard to the 
actual date of submission. License applications received after the third-quarter cut-off 
dates applicable to the commodities covered by the application will be returned without 
action; such applications may be resubmitted 
1948 quotas, in accordance with the time schedule for that period. 

The chemicals which have been selected for licensing on the timetable basis are Positive 
List items for which export applications far exceed available export quotas. 
caustic soda and soda ash, chrome compounds, lead chemicals, certain nitrogen com 


In addition to the problem of application submission dates, the Committee gave detailed 
consideration to the question of what constitutes a suitable validity period for licenses 
to export chemicals. It was determined that in the case of chemicals a 90-day validity 
period provides sufficient time to effect shipment. OIT officials stated that extensions of 
export licenses are granted readily in the event that the request for extension is supported 
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for consideration against fourth-quarter 


They include 








The gross unmatured funded debt as 
of March 31, 1948 ‘including deposit cer. 
tificates, Treasury bills, and the estj- 
mated refundable portion of persona] in- 
come tax and excess profits tax), was re. 
ported at $15,957,381,000 as compared 
with $16,524,165,000 on March 31. 1947. 


THIRTY PERCENT CORPORATION RATE 
CONTINUED 

Income taxes are being continued on 
the same level as in the fiscal year 1947. 
48, primarily as an anti-inflation meas. 
ure to limit the amount that Canadians 
would have available to spend on Z00ds 
and services, many of which are in short 
supply. With corporate earnings at rec- 
ord levels, the Minister decided that 
there was no need to reduce the corpo- 
ration tax either on grounds of incentive 
or to release more corporate profits for 
capital expenditures or for dividends 
The tax therefore remains at 30 percent. 
although some relief is afforded through 
the provisions of last year’s budget which 
revoked the 15 percent excess-profits tax 
on corporate incomes, effective January 
1, 1948 

A further benefit is granted to corpo- 
rations by the extension, for another 
year, of the allowances and tax credits 
on the exploration and off-property drill- 
ing expenses now granted the mining, 
oil, and gas industries. This is aimed 
at encouraging the continued search for 
new sources of minerals, oil, and gas, in 
the interest of developing Canadian 
natural resources and conserving United 
States dollars 


PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 


In the case of the personal income tax, 
the Minister recalled that Canadians 
have already had three substantial re- 
ductions since the end of the war and 
that the rates for the majority are below 
those effective in other English-speaking 
countries. His only proposal in this con- 
nection was an additional exemption of 
$500 to taxpayers 65 years of age or over 
who would pay no taxes until their in- 
comes exceed $1,250, if single, or $2,000, 
if married. This change will cost the 
Government $5,000,000 in 1948, but it 
will be of considerable assistance to 
elderly people who, in the face of rising 
living costs, must still subsist on small 
fixed incomes. 


INHERITANCE TAX NARROWED 


The estates of persons dying on or 
after January 1, 1948, will be exempted 
from Federal succession duties unless 
such estates exceed $50,000. Previously, 
estates as small as $5,000 were subject 
to duty. As a result of this concession, 
about 90 percent of the estates of de- 
ceased persons in Canada will be exempt 
from the inheritance tax. The annual 
tax revenue loss involved in this change 
will be about $5,000,000. In addition, the 
Government will henceforth exempt 
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from succession duty any amount of the 
estate of deceased persons given to 
charity. Previously only half of the 
estate could be left for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes without payment of 
succession duties. 

All remaining amounts of refundable 
corporate and personal income tax from 
1943 and 1944 will be repaid by March 
31, 1949, instead of over a period of 2 
years. Approximately $93,000,000 went 
out this year in refundable portions of 
personal and corporation income taxes 
which were collected in 1942 as forced 
savings. 


ADMISSION TAX GOES TO PROVINCES 


The 20 percent tax on admissions to 
theaters and sporting events has been 
removed, also the 25 percent tax on ad- 
missions to night clubs and other places 
of amusements, and the 5 percent tax on 
pari-mutual bets. This marks a further 
departure of the Federal Government 
from tax fields originally reserved to the 
Provinces and will result in a revenue 
loss of $23,500,000 annually. The re- 
moval of these taxes was followed im- 
mediately by the imposition of similar 
taxes by the Province of Ontario and by 
the imposition of a straight 25 percent 
tax upon places of amusement by the 
Province of Manitoba. The Ontario 
taxes will be devoted to the payment of 
increased provincial grants to hospi- 
tals—two and one-half times the main- 
tenance grants of last year. 

The Dominion Government has al- 
ready withdrawn from the gasoline tax 
and tax on the consumption of electric- 
ity on the assumption that these fields 
had been traditionally occupied by pro- 
vincial governments and had been en- 
tered by the Dominion only under the 
emergency conditions of wartime. 


SALES Tax REMOVED ON Foops 


Although no sweeping or drastic re- 
ductions in tax rates were proposed, the 
Government's desire to do something to- 
ward halting the rising cost of living 
took form in the removal of the 8 percent 
sales tax on canned, packaged, processed, 
or otherwise prepared foods. The re- 
moval of this tax will lower Government 
revenues by an estimated $20,009,000 an- 
nually, but it is hoped that this will re- 
duce prices as soon as the tax exemption 
can be passed along to consumers. (It 
is collected at the manufacturer's level.) 

Again having in mind the needs of the 
average household, the Government re- 
moved the 25 percent retail purchase tax 
on silver-plated knives, forks, and spoons 
and on alarm clocks of a retail value of 
$10 or less. For the benefit of the blind. 
Braille watches were also exempted from 
this tax. The revenue reductions in- 
volved in these changes will amount to 
about $600,000 for a full year. 

Another miscellaneous change was the 
removal of the tax of $0.60 a gallon on 
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German: Statement by Secretary of State George C. Marshall 


On June 9 the Secretary of State issued this statement: 


I wish to announce that the United States Government approves and accepts ihe recom- 
mendations of the London conference of the western powers respecting Germany. 

The United States Government believes that the London recommendations, which at 
the outset will apply to the larger part of Germany, represent a major step toward a 
comprehensive solution of German problems. 
intensive study and prolonged negotiation in the course of which mutually beneficial agree- 
ments were reached. These agreements, including that relating to the Ruhr, constitute 
a program which, while continuing adequate security safeguards and reenforcing controls 
over demilitarization, offer the Germans the opportunity of peaceful reconstruction and 
self-government in keeping with the principles of the Potsdam Agreement. 

The United States favors a united Germany but has consistently stressed that political 
unity must proceed from economic unity and that both must be based on a recognition of 
Economic unity embraces the free movement of persons throughout 
all of Germany, the free movement of trade, a common export-import program and the 
cessation by the Soviets of reparation removals from current production. The three 
western powers tried without success to obtain Soviet acceptance of these principles, 
which are fair and just and offer the only means for the establishment of German unity. 

The Governments represented at London consider that to the greatest extent possible 
Germany should be united economically and be permitted to contribute to, and share in 
the welfare of those countries of Europe which are cooperating in the common economic 
good. It was likewise agreed that the Germans in the western area should now be free 
to proceed with the assumption of governmental responsibilities which would enable 
them to give effective assistance toward these ends and toward the evolution of their own 
political future along peaceful lines. It is envisaged that a constitution for a federal 
government will be drawn up by the Germans themselves through delegates from the 
participating states. This constitution should insure the normal functioning of free 
political institutions, should guarantee basic civil liberties for the individual and should 
provide for the ultimate adherence of all the German states as soon as circumstances 


The recommendations are the product of 


The United States believes that the London program will stand the test of experience 
and that if conditions can be developed for its application to Germany as a whole it would 
resolve the issues which have thus far divided Germany under the occupation powers and 
would thereby remove the principal obstacle to the development of a peaceful Europe. 








spirits used in making vinegar because of 
the failure of such a tax to fulfill its 
intended purpose of increasing the pro- 
duction of vinegar. A proposed minor 
change added an extra bracket in the tax 
rate schedule applying to books or pack- 
ages containing a very small number of 
matches. The 25 percent tax on 16- 
millimeter projectors for films Was re- 
moved as that tax had discouraged the 
use of such projectors in schools, 
churches, and other institutions. Wheel 
chairs for invalids will be exempt from 
the 8 percent sales tax which has also 
been removed on hay binders and presses 
and on rope used by fishermen. 


TARIFF CHANGES ASSIST UNITED KINGDOM 


Bearing in mind that the Canadian 
tariff has just recently undergone consid- 
erable provisional revision resulting 
from the negotiations which took place 
in Geneva last year, the Finance Minis- 
ter confined his tariff proposals this time 
to only two matters. One was a pro- 
posal for downward adjustments in the 
rates to take account of recent techno- 
logical changes and to reduce costs of 
production in a number of important 
industries including the mining industry, 
the building industry, and in certain 
parts of the dairy-product industry. 
This proposal would also remove tariff 
administration complexities and embody 
duty reductions currently in effect 
through orders in council. 


Under this head reductions were an- 
nounced in the tariff; rates on several 
items of mining machinery and equip- 
ment. The British preferential and 
most-favored-nation rates were elimi- 
nated on geophysical precision instru- 
ments to assist in exploration for oil and 
minerals. Minor reductions were also 
made in tariffs on heavy petroleum prod- 
ucts and lubricating oils. Auxiliary in- 
ternal combustion engines attached to 
or incorporated in agricultural machin- 
ery or equipment, formerly subject to a 
20 percent duty when imported from the 
United States, were transferred to the 
free list. A minor reduction was made in 
the tariffs on many power machines, such 
as churns, coolers, and the like, used in 
the dairy industry. This change will 
mainly benefit the large dairies and milk- 
processing plants. 

The more important proposals called 
for a temporary suspension until June 
30, 1949, of the preferential duties on 
cotton and rayon piece goods imported 
from the United Kingdom. This was 
proposed as a means of assisting the 
United Kingdom in reestablishing its 
prewar position in the Canadian market. 
At present, British exporters of cotton 
and rayon piece goods are encountering 
difficulties in their efforts to expand sales 
to Canada because their laid-down prices, 
after payment of the Canadian duty, are 
higher than converters and consumers 
can afford. The proposal to suspend the 
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duties temporarily would help to lower 
prices and increase Sales. 

The United Kingdom has given assur- 
ances that the reduction in landed costs 
made by the removal of. the duties will 
be passed on to Canadian buyers and 
that the Government promises to do all 
it can to meet its target of 80,000,000 
yards of piece goods to Canada in 1948. 

The reduction of the duty on imports 
from the United Kingdom also results 
in a proportionate reduction of the duty 
on imports from the United States. This 
is by virtue of the terms of the Geneva 
agreement under which preferential 
margins may not be widened. However, 
the beneficial results of this reduction 
will be limited by the import quota re- 
strictions effective under Canada’s dollar 
exchange conservation program. 

The 3 percent excise tax on imports 
from general tariff countries has also 
been repealed. Although this tax pro- 
duced about $2,100,000 last year, it is now 
merely a vestige of the tax originally im- 
posed in 1932 on imports from all coun- 
tries and, in the words of the Finance 
Minister, “a needless encumberance to 
trade with a relatively limited number 
cf countries.”” Nearly ali countries now 
have trade treaties with Canada and are 
no longer in the general tariff column. 


DUMPING Duty REMOVED ON SOME Goops 


The only other important customs 
change relieved certain goods or classes 
of goods from special dumping duty when 


the importation of the goods is necessary 
to meet essential requirements in Canada 
or when such goods could be used to ad- 
vantage without causing hardship to 
Canadian producers. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATE OF IMPORT PERMIT REQUIRED 


Effective July 1, 1948, shippers must fur- 
nish Chilean consuls with a “certificate of 
import permit” obtained from the importer 
in Chile, before the consul may visa shipping 
documents. The certificate of import per- 
mit is to be issued to importers in Chile by 
the Chilean National Foreign Trade Council 
in accordance with the Organic Regulations 
f the Council published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of April 22, 1948 

Owners of the study, “Preparing Shipments 
to Chile,” International Reference Service 
Vol. 4, No. 25, of July 1947, should revise the 
‘Documents” section of their copy to con- 
form to this new requirement 

[See item in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 6, 1947, entitled “Consular Reg- 
ulations Tightened for Certification of Ship- 
ping Documents” and of December 13, 1947 
“Recently Tightened Consular Regulations 
Temporarily and Partly Suspended.’’] 


China 


Tariffs and Trade ( ontrols 


{ 


GENEVA TRADE AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 


The Protocol of Provisional Application of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 





Bureau. 


participate in the 1950 census. 


El Salvador. 


Census of the Americas: Salvadoran Activity Exemplifies 
Developing Interest 


Victor Manuel Valdes, Under Secretary of the Ministry of Economy of El Salvador, has 
arrived in Washington for a series of conferences with Census Bureau officials concerning 
preparations for the 1950 Census of the Americas. 

Mr. Valdes is one of six specialists from the other American Republics delegated as 
official representatives of their governments to the International Statistical Conferences 
held in Washington in September 1947 who have since been awarded grants by the United 
States Department of State to enable them to return for further consultations with the 


Preparations for the 1950 Census in E! Salvador, the first in that country since 1930, 
got under way late in April with the meeting of the First National Statistical Conference 

Planning and organization phases of the Census were discussed at this meeting, 
together with plans for the reorganization of the present statistical system of the Republi 
The Ministry of Economy is now organizing a Census Department, and a Technical Com 
mittee is to be formed to act in an advisory capacity to the Director General of Statistics 
A preliminary census to be held toward the end of this year in small sections of the coun 
try is now being planned in order to provide practical experience for those 


Mr. Valdes states that this first Conference has done much toward stimulating interest, 
which was previously slight, and that Government officials and businessmen alike, now 
keenly aware of the importance of the census, are cooperating to make it a success 
Special interest is felt in the agricultural census, which is the first ever to be made in 


A graduate of the University of Brussels in 1933, Mr. Valdes, who is also Professor of 


who will later 





Statistics in the Faculty of Engineering of the University of San Salvador, has been Under 
Secretary of Economy since 1945; prior to that time he was connected with the Central 
Reserve Bank of El Salvador for a number of years, first as Secretary, and later as Tech- 
nical Adviser to the Bank. He has visited the United States a number of times, first in 
1939, when he spent 3 months here studying the Federal Reserve Bank System. He has 
returned twice since then as a member of Salvadoran Economic Missions, and in 1944 
he was a delegate to the Monetary Fund Conferences at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 
On his present visit, which is for a period of 3 months, he will spend the entire time in 
Washington, returning to El Salvador the latter part of August. 
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(concluded at Geneva, Switzerland, October 
1947) was signed on April 21, 1948, on behalf 
of the Republic of China. Provisional appli- 
cation of the General Agreement by Ching 
thus became effective May 21, 1948. The 
complete list of concessions granted by the 
Republic of China was recently published in 
the Reports on Geneva Tariff Concessions 
(Supplement to International Reference Sery. 
ice), Report No. 10, May 1948. It may be 
noted that, in addition to other duty changes 
made pursuant to this agreement, the tempo- 
rary surtax of 45 percent of the duty, levieg 
on most imports since January 1, 1948, wi) 
no longer be imposed on items on which con. 
cessions are granted 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


REVIEW FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1948 


Czechoslovakia’s total imports 
amounted to 11,217,824,000 crowns and 
exports 7,605,437,000 crowns in the first 
quarter of 1948, as compared with im- 
ports of 5,006,400,000 crowns and exports 
of 5,460,800,000 crowns in the first quar- 
ter of 1947. The U.S.S.R. and neighbor- 
ing countries provided 42 percent of the 
imports and took 37 percent of the ex- 
ports during the first quarter of 1948. 

Soviet Russia was the principal source 
of Czechoslovakia’s imports and the chief 
destination of its exports during the 
quarter, as compared with twelfth and 
sixth places, respectively, during the like 
period of 1947. During the quarter, So- 
viet Russia took goods valued at 912,- 
497,000 crowns and sent 2,319,752,000 
crowns’ worth 

The greatest change in the make-up of 
imports was caused by food shortages 
Food products and beverages constituted 
40.3 percent of the imports and 2.4 per- 
cent of the exports during the first quar- 
ter of 1948. In the corresponding period 
of 1947, food products and beverages 
comprised 15.6 percent and 15.1 percent, 
respectively 

Detailed figures for January and Feb- 
ruary indicate that the bulk of imports 
consisted of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 
cotton, and wool; exports included cotton 
goods, rubber and leather footwear, sheet 
glass, wrought iron, pipes, rails, metal- 
and rubber- covered cables, machinery, 
locomotives, and pumps 

As a result of the trade agreements 
concluded with Soviet Russia and eastern 
European countries, certain exports to 
these countries are increasing, especially 
those of iron and steel products, machin- 
ery, electrical apparatus, and vehicles. 

Textiles and related products exported 
during the first quarter showed a sub- 
stantial increase from the like period of 
1947 





Commercial export deliveries of chem- 
icals from the Bizonal Area of Germany 
in 1947 were valued at $7,490,000, ac- 
cording to statistics from OMGUS. 
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Dominican 


Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECRETARIAT OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 
CREATED 


Dominican law No. 1682, effective April 20, 
1948, the date of publication in the Gaceta 
Oficial, created a Secretariat for National 
Economy to be responsible for the develop- 
ment or control of the various fields of in- 
dustry and of the foreign or domestic com- 
merce of the Dominican Republic. The 
Secretariat will be assisted by the National 
Economic Council, a board of consultation 
and appraisal, presided over by the Secretary 
for National Economy and made up of the 
Secretaries for Foreign Affairs, Treasury, 
Agriculture, Labor, and such other members 
as may be designated by the Chief Execu- 
tive. The Secretariat for National Economy 
is empowered to correspond with the Do- 
minican commercial attachés abroad through 
the Secretariat for Foreign Affairs. Its gen- 
eral operations are to begin as soon as the 
necessary funds re appropriated or allo- 
cated. The Secretariat for Labor 1s to re- 
linquish its former responsibilities for na- 
tional economy to the new Secretariat 

Following this legislation, Dominican Exec- 
utive decree no. 5096, published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of May 6, 1948, provided that as 
of May 1, 1948, the Secretariat tor National 
Economy would be the Official iicensing 
agency for the exportation of sugar and the 
importation of lard, edible oils, and rice 
fhe new Secretariat will also control the is- 
suance of bank drafts 
ADDITIONAL TAX EXEMPTIONS ON IMPORTS 

OF PRINTING PAPER 

Dominican law No. 1704, effective from date 
of publication in the Gaceta Oficial, May 5, 
1948, has exempted imports of printing pa- 
per from any general or special duty or tax 
to which they may be liable, in addition to 
their existing exemption from import duty 
These additional exemptions are subject to 
regulations by the Dominican Secretary of 
Treasury 


- 
France 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated May 28, 1948) 


The outstanding events during April 
included the continuance of the expan- 
sion of foreign trade, an increase in the 
trade deficit, the conclusion of a Franco- 
Finnish commercial agreement, con- 
tinued favorable agricultural conditions, 
the raising of the income-tax-exemption 
limits, and the quotation of the Swiss 
franc on the “free” Paris market. In- 
dustrial activity also continued to im- 
prove during April, with steel production 
reaching a new postwar high. The 
amount of coal mined in France was 
slightly lower owing to a mine disaster 
followed by a short strike, the only strike 
of any importance during the month. 
Wholesale, and to a lesser extent retail, 
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cerned 
the Norwegian Information Service. 


expected to drop off toward mid-year. 


anticipated under the program. 





Norway Exports Up, Key Imports Lag 


Norwegian exports during April (excluding ships) have set a new record 
for the month with a value of 182,400,000 crowns (5 crowns=$1). 
for the first 3 months of 1948 averaged 150,000,000 crowns, while the April 
figure for 1947 was but 126,000,000 crowns. 
derivatives for the month reached new highs, and were largely responsible 
for pushing exports during the first 4 months of 1948 to 637,000,000 crowns- 
some 205,000,000 crowns above those for the like period last year. 
April imports were greater than for the preceding year, import increases over 
the first 4 months of 1947 represent a mere 36,000,000 crowns. 

Fish exports during these first four months totalled 192,100,090 crowns 
against 111,200,000 for the same period last year; wood products exports, 
172,600,000 against 130,900,000; metals 96,700,000, against 67,200,000; 
and cod-liver oil and whale fat 82,800,000 against 39,400,090 crowns. It 
is noted that practically the whole of the 1948 export increase can be attrib- 
uted to expansion within these four categories. 

While the export program shows satisfactory results, the picture is not 
equally promising as far as import licensing and foreign exchange are con- 
especially when viewed against the planned import program, says 
Licenses granted from January | to 
April 15 cover imports of 668.980,000 crowns, while by May 1 goods valued 
at 934,900,000 crowns had been imported since the first of the year. 
licenses issued cover deliveries made at considerably later dates, imports are 
Shortages of U.S. dollars and Belgium 
francs represent weak spots in the import program. 
imports as af May 15 totaled 182,000,000 crowns against the 340,000,000 
For Belgium francs, the figure was 21,400,- 
000 out of a proposed year figure of 164,700,000. 
and steel lag far behind program estimates 
against 269.800.000 crowns planned for the year. 


Exports 


Shipments of fish and wood 


Though 


As the 


Licenses for dollar 


Key imports such as iron 
84.400.000 crowns licensed 








prices increased after having decreased 
very slightly in March. 

April foreign-trade statistics, as com- 
pared with those for March, showed in- 
creases in both the volume and value of 
imports and exports. Total imports in- 
creased 4 percent in volume and 16 per- 
cent in franc (not foreign exchange) 
value, and exports increased 19 percent 
and 13 percent, respectively. In general, 
there was a proportionately greater in- 
crease in the trade with foreign countries 
than with the French oversea territories, 
for during April, as compared with the 
preceding month, imports from foreign 
countries were 3 percent larger in volume 
(23 percent in franc value), and exports 
increased 25 percent and 29 percent, re- 
spectively. The April deficit in the 
franc value of trade with foreign coun- 
tries was 20 percent greater than for 
March. 

According to United States statistics, 
French exports to the United States de- 
clined to $5,288,000 in April, compared 
with $6,485,000 in March and an average 
of $5,330,000 during the first 3 months 
of 1948. During March, the United 
States supplied 36 percent of the volume 
(24 percent of the value) of all France’s 
imports from foreign countries. Only 
1 percent of the volume (7 percent of the 
value) of France’s exports to foreign 
countries was destined for the United 
States. 


Because of the multiple exchange sys- 
tem it is virtually impossible to translate 
with any degree of accuracy the franc 
value of current French imports into 
dollar foreign-exchange value until more 
complete trade statistics are published. 
April exports to all foreign countries ap- 
pear to have been of a foreign-exchange 
value (in all currencies) equivalent to 
$89,000,009, which is over 15 percent 
greater than the estimated foreign-ex- 
change valuation of similar exports dur- 
ing March and over 8 percent larger than 
the estimate for the monthly average 
during the last quarter of 1947. 

On April 23 the National Assembly 
passed a tax bill, which has since become 
law, containing various reforms of direct 
taxes applying to the tax year of 1947 
and payable in 1948. The exemptions 
were raised from 5,000 to 60,000 francs 
for industrial and commercial profits 
and from 40,000 to 100,000 francs for the 
general income tax. The rate system 
for the general income tax was also mod- 
ified, and an exemption of one-fourth of 
the tax paid during the preceding year 
has been granted. 

Reports of a lack of domestic buyers 
for many items at the Paris Interna- 
tional Commercial Fair, which closed on 
May 17, coupled with the recent remarks 
of the Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce to the effect that French indus- 
trialists and merchants must adapt 
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themselves to the current change from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market, may indi- 
cate that the Government’s deflationary 
measures have met with some success. 

April was another favorable month 
for French agriculture. Winter crops 
continued to develop satisfactorily, and 
the spring work program was ahead of 
the usual schedule. Spring plantings of 
grain brought the total wheat area as of 
May 1 up to 10,600,000 acres against 
8,200,000 acres a year earlier. The 1948 
wheat area on May 1 was the largest 
since 1944. The favorable development 
of pastures and potential hay crops was 
reflected in seasonally increased milk 
production. Supplies of eggs and cer- 
tain vegetables also increased somewhat 
in April, but not sufficiently to make a 
serious impression on food prices. The 
supplies of rationed and price-controlled 
products, notably bread, fats, and canned 
milk, continued to depend largely upon 
current imports. Commercial meat sup- 
Plies showed no signs of material in- 
crease. 

The Mixed Commission, established by 
the Franco-Swedish Agreement of Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, met at Paris from April 
6 to 19, and agreed on certain modifica- 
tions in the schedules of commodities to 
be exchanged between the two countries. 
In order to reduce France’s trade deficit 
toward Sweden the Commission pro- 
grammed an increase in the level of 
French exports to that country. 

The Anglo-French Joint Committee 
met on April 8 to consider the sterling 
deficit in the franc area and the trad 
between the two countries during the 
coming months. In the course of its 
deliberations the Committee expressed 
its approval of a private agreement 
reached between the British Iron and 
Steel Federation and the French Cham- 
bre de la Siderurgie, which it is under- 
stood provided for French exports of 
semifinished steel to the United King- 


dom at an initial rate of 40,000 tons 
annually, rising to 200,000 tons when 
French steel output reaches 10,000,000 
tons a year. The Committee also took 
note of the financial arrangements made 
between the two associations calling 
for credits opened in London for the re- 
construction of certain damaged French 
steel mills, repayment to be made in 
steel. 

A l-year Franco-Finnish commercial 
agreement effective May 1 was signed on 
April 30 providing for trade between the 
two countries amounting to 4,000,000,000 
francs in each direction. This consti- 
tutes a substantial increase over the 
trade provided for in the 1947 agreement. 
Under the agreement the principal ex- 
ports from Finland will be wood, wood 
pulp, paper, skins, and crude furs. The 
major French exports will be chemical 
products, textiles, wines, iron and steel 
products, and phosphates. 

The index of French industrial pro- 
duction for April was 112 (1938—100). 
A new postwar higlt was set in May with 
an index of 114. This equaled the post- 
war high established in February after 
a decline to 110 during March. The in- 
dex of industrial production for 1947 as 
a whole was 95. 

The combined April production of coal 
in France and the Saar amounted to 5,- 
419,000 metric tons, which is almost 
identical with their production in March 
French mines lost about 100,000 tons, 
while the Saar mines gained the same 
amount. Imports of coal and coke in 
April were 1,033,000 metric tons, as 
against 1,449,000 in March. The falling 
off is accounted for by a decrease in im- 
ports from the United States due to the 
coal strike in the American bituminous 
fields. 

French steel production in April 
amounted to 642,000 metric tons of in- 
gots, which is the highest monthly output 
achieved since the end of the war. Fears 





Republic of Yugoslavia. 





Proclamation of the 19147 Sugar Protocol 


The President on June 1, 1948, proclaimed the protocol dated in London 
August 29. 1947, prolonging for one year after August 31. 1947. the inter- 
national agreement regarding the regulation of producton and marketing of 
sugar signed at London May 6, 1937. 

The protocol was signed on behalf of the Governments of the United States 
of America (with a reservation “Subject to ratification”). the Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, Belgium. Brazil. Cuba. Czecho- 
slovakia, the Dominican Republic. the French Republic. the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Haiti, the Netherlands. Peru, the 
Republic of the Philippines. Poland, Portugal. and the Federal People’s 


The Senate gave its advice and consent to ratification of the protocol on 
April 28. 1948. and on May 14, 1948. the protocol was ratified by the Presi- 
dent. The instrument of ratification by the United States was deposited in 
the archives of the British Government on May 25. 1948. 
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had been expressed previously that the 
tempo of steel output, which had been 
progressing remarkably well during the 
last few months, might have to be Slowed 
down because of a shortage of coke sup- 
plies. Recent developments, however 
seem to point to more adequate coke de- 
liveries, which should enable the French 
to maintain the current rate and perhaps 
even to exceed it. 

Preliminary figures indicate that tota] 
cotton stocks on May 1 amounted to ap- 
proximately 90,000 metric tons, or about 
4', months’ supply at the current rate 
of consumption. A minimum supply of 
4 months is required to insure uninter- 
rupted operations, and present indica- 
tions are that imports will be sufficient to 
make possible the maintenance of an ad- 
equate stock position. Barring unfore- 
seen restrictions in the level of imports, 
increased allocations of coal and the 
freer availability of ancillary supplies 
will contribute to increased output in the 
ensuing months 

The consumption of electricity in April 
was approximately the same as during 
March. The proportion of hydroelectric 
to thermal production was encourag- 
ingly larger, but was still below the 1938 
average and only about the same as that 
of 1947. Light rainfall was responsible 
for the necessity of drawing heavily dur- 
ing both March and April upon the ther- 
mal stations, which consume a consider- 
able quantity of coal. Water supplies 
for the hydroelectric units were higher 
at the end of April than at the beginning 
of the month. The new 256-mile high- 
tension line, which is designed to carry 
220,000 volts from the newly constructed 
Genissiat hydroelectric station to Paris, 
was brought into service on April 27 

Announcement was made in April that 
the 200 miles of railway between Paris 
and Dijon will be electrified before the 
end of 1950 and that by 1952 electric 
train service will be extended to Lyon, 
which is located 122 miles beyond Dijon 

Almost all major categories of prices 
rose slightly during April, a trend which 
has caused some disappointment after 
the much-heralded but rather small 
drop in prices during March. Prices in 
April were about 15 miles the 1938 level. 
The only group which registered a de- 
crease during April included heat and 
light items, which fell because of the 
Government's action on March 30 in low- 
ering the prices of electricity and coal. 
During April the normal decrease in ar- 
rivals of meat and potatoes was only 
partly compensated for by the seasonal 
increase in the availability of fresh 
vegetables, a situation which was to 4 
large extent responsible for the rise in 
the index of food prices. Wine, potatoes, 
fish, and particularly meat were the prin- 
cipal staple food items which cost more 
in April than in March. The removal 
of price controls on fish on April 5 re- 
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sulted in a sharp rise in prices. In an 
effort to arrest rising meat prices the 
Government on April 30 suspended for 3 
months the 4 percent meat tax. Whole- 
sale food prices registered a sharper in- 
crease than retail prices of food. The 
cost of living may drop slightly during 
the next 2 months as the supply of early 
vegetables gradually increases, but any 
significant reduction in food costs is not 
expected before the August harvest. 

The only strike during the month of 
any significance was called by the Con- 
féderation Générale de Travail after a 
mine disaster and was ostensibly in pro- 
test against unsafe mining conditions. 
Virtually all the miners returned to work 
after 2 or 3 days. 

As a result of a vote of the National 
Assembly early in the year calling for a 
10 percent reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures, the French Cabinet on April 
24 announced that, with parliamentary 
approval, 120,000 Government employees 
will be released. 

The anti-Communist CGT-Force Ouv- 
riere Congress, which was held during 
April, was an impressive display of its or- 
ganized strength attained within the 
short period since the break with the 
Communist CGT on December 19, 1947, 
over the political nature of the No- 
vember-December strikes. The Force 
Ouvriere had an estimated 1,300,000 
members during April and the CGT had 
about 2,300,000. 

With the devaluation of the franc, the 
absence of labor disturbances in France, 
the favorable results of the Italian elec- 
tions and the expansion of trans-Atlan- 
tic transportation services, a consider- 
ably larger number of American and 
other tourists is expected to come to 
France this summer than arrived last 
year. During 1947 approximately 1,000,- 
000 tourists came to France, 70,000 of 
whom were Americans. It is believed 
that transportation is the determining 
factor regarding the number of tour- 
ists who will come to France from the 
United States during .the summer 
months; this number is estimated at 
100,000. 

Following the French Tourism Con- 
gress held at Biarritz during the first 
week in April a series of measures were 
taken and recommendations made in an 
effort to attract tourists to France. The 
Minister of Public Works, Transport, and 
Tourism announced that almost unlim- 
ited amounts of gasoline would be made 
available to those tourists who could pay 
in dollars or other hard currencies. 
Frontier customs officials have reportedly 
been instructed to eliminate unnecessary 
formalities and to reduce inspections 
toa minimum. Restaurants have been 
requested to serve fixed-price meals, 
which are uncommon in France. The 
12 to 15 percent increase in hotel-room 
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Brazilian Government Commission Will Study ERP Trade 


General Anapio Gomes, Director-General of Brazil’s Federal Foreign Trade 
Council, has been named by President Eurico Gaspar Dutra to head a special 
Commission which will determine Brazilian participation in furnishing sup- 
plies to Western Europe under the ERP. 

The Commission will be made up of the heads of the Economic Division of 
the Foreign Ministry, the Export-Import Board of the Bank of Brazil, and 
the Industry and Commerce Department of the Ministry of Labor. 

Specific purposes of the Commission, according to the presidential order, 
will be to “formulate the course of action to be followed in fomenting Brazilian 
sales to countries which are beneficiaries under the European Economic 


First step of the new Commission will be to make a thorough survey of 
Brazil’s exportable surplus of the various products the country will be eligible 
to supply to Western Europe under the ERP. 

The presidential order aroused great interest in Brazil, where the possible 
effects on national economy of the Marshall Plan have been studied by indus- 
trial organizations and economists, especially Senator Roberto Simonsen, 
says a statement by the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 








prices authorized in April will, of course, 
tend to increase tourists’ expenses. 

Port-de-Bouc, which handled almost as 
much tonnage during 1947 as the nearby 
port of Marseille, is being dredged so as 
to permit larger vessels to enter the har- 
bor. At present ships drawing more than 
27.8 feet cannot enter the port, which 
specializes in handling such heavy bulk 
items as coal and crude oil. 


‘ 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New AGENCY AUTHORIZED TO HANDLE 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING IN BIZONAL AREA 


A German advertising agency, the Sued 
West Werbung G. m. b. H., Mannheim, 
American Zone, has been authorized to sell 
space to foreign firms who desire to adver- 
tise in German newspapers in the Bizonal 
Area, according to a press release of May 
19, 1948, of the Joint Export-Import Agency 
Sued West Werbung had been selected by the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association of Wuert- 
tenberg-Baden for this purpose. The JEIA 
Branch Office in Stuttgart has concluded a 
6-month advertising contract with the firm 
and is working out similar arrangements 
with a number of other advertising agencies 
in the Land (State). 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated June 3, 1948) 


Merchants and banks reported a slack- 
ing of retail sales in the last weeks of the 
month of May. This was attributed to 
the usual seasonal slump at planting 
time when farmers have neither the time 
nor the money for purchasing. Many 
local stores, in anticipation of deflation- 
ary movement, were attempting to re- 


duce their inventories to avoid being 


caught by a decline in prices. Usual 


conditions preceding general elections, 
which take place in October, were a re- 
tarding factor on business. Honduran 
automobile dealers reported that for the 
first time they had to work in order to 
sell cars. Both banks were calling loans 
and restricting credit in an attempt to 
forestall overexpansion with resulting 
hardships in case of a recession. 

Despite these indications of reduced 
business turn-over, exports and con- 
struction were continuing at a high level. 
Some of the streets of La Ceiba were be- 
ing paved. The Toncontin airport proj- 
ect was going forward, and extensive im- 
provement of the streets of San Pedro 
Sula were under construction. The wa- 
ter and light company of Tegucigalpa 
borrowed $140,000 from the Banco At- 
lantida for the purchase of one Diesel 
generator and other electrical equip- 
ment. 

The rainy season was late in some sec- 
tions of the country, and newspapers re- 
ported resulting damage to crops. The 
invasion of locusts, which appeared in 
the southern part of the country, caused 
further injury. Press reports of an out- 
break of hoof-and-mouth disease for- 
tunately proved unfounded. 

A mission of seven men from the Mex- 
ican Merchants Chamber of Industry ar- 
rived in Honduras the first week in May 
and held a 3-day round-table discussion 
with the Chambers of Commerce of San 
Pedro Sula, Tela, and Tegucigalpa. The 
discussion covered all facets of Hondu- 
ran-Mexican trade relations. It was re- 
solved that an effort should be made to 
establish a Compania Naviera Mexico- 
Centro-Americana to operate a shipping 
line of 250- to 300-ton boats between 
Mexico and Honduras, and that the pos- 
sibilities of sending technicians from 
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Mexico to Honduras should be examined. 
It was suggested that the favorable ex- 
perience of Honduras in its trade agree- 
ments with El] Salvador and the United 
States pointed to the desirability of a 
trade treaty between Honduras and 
Mexico. 

The Vidrieria y Loceria “Copantl,” 
S. A., which manufactures china, was 
granted a 20-year concession to import 
machinery and materials needed in its 
operations. This company agreed to 
teach three Hondurans the ceramics in- 
dustry each year and to send one Hon- 
duran to the United States to study this 
subject every 5 years. 

Two concessions for the establishment 
of sugar mills, one at Chumbagua in the 
Department of Santa Barbara and the 
other at Hacienda Lurdes in the Depart- 
ment of Comayagua, were granted dur- 
ing February. Both concessions were for 
10 years and stipulated that the mills 
must be built within 3 years. The con- 
cessions stressed the importance of in- 
creasing sugar production in order to 
keep the price low, and to provide work 
for Hondurans. Both concessions stipu- 
lated that 80 percent of the workers must 
be Honduran nationals and that for- 
eigners could be used only as technical 
personnel. Each of the concessionaires 
agreed to train five Honduran youths, 
nominated by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, in the techniques of sugar produc- 
tion, and one specified that the trainees 
were eventually to take over the posi- 
tions of the foreign technicians. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR IRON AND 
STEEL 
The Government of India has announced 


a new policy for controlling the distribution 
of imported iron and steel products. The 


Government will allow the importation of 
all steel of the so-called Controlled categories 
(those subject to Government control) which 
are allocated to India by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and will control its 
distribution at prices fixed for indigenous 
steel. Import licenses will be granted to all 
applicants having firm orders and export 
licenses from the United States for the first 
quarter of 1948 

For the second-quarter applications, im- 
porters who have received offers from United 
States firms having an export license will be 
granted import licenses for certain United 
States Schedule B items. Import licenses 
are to be granted only when the cost of the 
imported goods is considered reasonable and 
there is a real need for such goods. Con- 
sumers are required to promise that they will 
not resell the steel they import Exceptions 
to these rules will be made in the case of 
certain high-priority items such as high- 
speed, alloy, and carbon tool steel sections, 
stainless and heat-resisting steels, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, wire rope, tires, axles, and wheels 

A monetary ceiling has been fixed for the 
importation of iron and steel products in the 
so-called Noncontrolled categories (those not 
otherwise subject to Government control) 
Applications for importing from dollar areas 
will not be considered if the categories are 
of a kind which can be obtained from the 
sterling area at the same price or at a reason- 
able price. Applications for the remainder 
of the calendar year 1948 will not be consid- 
ered after May 31, 1948 


PEPPER EXPORTS CONTROLLED 


India’s Chief Controller of Exports has re- 
cently stated that exports of pepper have been 
placed under Government control in order t 
insure maximum dollar exchange. Licenses 
will be issued freely, however, for exports of 


pepper to the United States 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated May 19, 1948) 
Economic conditions in Italy reflect a 
renewed confidence in the future, after 


the favorable election results. Produc- 
tion is rising steadily as the European 
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Brazil Takes Vigorous Measures To Combat “Coffee Borer”: U. 5 
Firms May Be Interested 


To combat the coffee borer in Brazil, the President of the Republic has 
authorized the Bank of Brazil to import sprayers, motors, and insecticides 
up to a total value of 40,000,000 cruzeiros ($2,000,000). 
are to be delivered at cost to farmers, with payment to be made within 1| vear. 


While the authorities favor mechanical sprayers, the types of sprayers 
and motors to be purchased will be determined by orders that are placed 


Purchases may be delayed, but interested United States firms might wish 
to bring their products to the attention of the Ministerio de Agricultura at 
Only insecticides officially approved and registered 


Additional purchases directly by the Ministry in the amount of 30,000,000 
cruzeiros ($1,000,000) depend on the action taken on this request by the 
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Recovery Program commences and busi- 
ness interests are directing increased at- 
tention to long-range planning, Prices 
continue stable or slightly lower, ang the 
lira has strengthened on the black mar. 
ket to a point where it is again approxi. 
mately equal to the free-market quota. 
tions. Tourist reservations for the com- 
ing months are heavy. 

The majority Christian Democrat 
Party, which was still in the process of 
forming a new Government (at time this 
report was prepared), has adopted sey. 
eral motions which represent preliminary 
steps toward definition of future econo- 
mic policies. One motion reaffirms the 
necessity for agrarian reform through 
land distribution and development proj- 
ects, especially in southern and insular 
Italy, and through the reform of land 
tenure contracts and extension of agri- 
cultural credit. Another motion con. 
cerns revision of the tax system to pro- 
vide more progessive levies, as well as 
to simplify and improve the collection 
system. Measures were recommended to 
improve the standard of living of work- 
ers and to implement Italian cooperation 
with the European Recovery Program. 

Official figures on industrial produc- 
tion, which have been issued by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Institute for the first time 
since the war, indicate that industria] 
activity during 1947 was slightly more 
than 80 percent of the 1938 level. This 
figure is 10 points higher than the Con 
federation of Industry general indexes, 
which have been the only previous source 
of such information. The Confedera- 
tion of Industry index rose from 68 per- 
cent of 1938 in February to 73 percent in 
March and indicated a production aver- 
age for the first quarter of 1948 of 69 per- 
cent Statistical Institute figures for 
1948 are not yet available but wi!! prob- 
ably be at least 5 points higher tor the 
first-quarter average. If the experience 
of 1947 is repeated, these indexes may 
rise sharply during the second quarter 
of the year 

The Central Institute general average 
for 1947 is based on the following indexes 
for the various industrial sectors: Tex- 
tiles 78 ‘based on cotton about 92, wool 
about 115, artificial fibers 63, silk 115, 
knitted goods and hosiery 52, hemp 7%, 
and jute 42); chemicals 84; mining 72; 
metallurgy 70 ‘including iron and steel 
68.5; other metals 81.5); coal derivatives 
80 ‘including coke 68, gas 102, tar 100, 
benzol 59); paper 67; lumber 66; cement 
61; glass about 90; electric power 136 

Allocations of imported coal for the 
month of May amounted to 615,000 met- 
ric tons and, in addition, railroads were 
authorized to use 130,000 to 150,000 tons 
of coal from their stock piles. Total coal 
consumption, including domestic grades, 
has therefore probably returned to the 
level of between 800,000,000 and 850,000 
metric tons per month. 
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Wholesale prices at the end of April 
were at 53 times the prewar level and ap- 
proximately the same as during March. 
The cost-of-living index for March, pre- 
pared by the Central Institute of Statis- 
tics, rose Slightly over that for the pre- 
ceding month—from 48 times prewar 
jevel in February to 49 times in March. 
An index of retail food prices in Milan 
indicates that food prices decreased dur- 
ing April and early May. 

Stock-market quotations, which rose 
from 9 times to 15 times prewar level 
during the month preceding the elec- 
tions, increased to 17 times prewar level 
immediately after the elections but have 
since settled back to a level of about 15 
times. More consistent strength has 
peen shown by lira quotations on the 
plack market. Dollar currency quota- 
tions have dropped from a 1948 h’gh of 
about 700 lire per dollar in mid-March 
to 580 to 585 lire per dollar on May 15. 
The official price at which the Italian 
Government purchases dollars has re- 
mained almost unchanged at 575 lire 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE 

The Italian food situation continued 
good during April and early May, largely 
owing to steady arrivals of cereals under 
United States relief programs and from 


Argentina. Rains at the end of April 
improved the wheat crop in southern 
Italy; unofficial estimates for the new 


wheat 6 500,000 
largest since the war 

Black-market prices for wheat, which 
in past years have risen sharply during 
the spring months as stocks declined be- 
fore the new harvest, were reported to 
have fallen 12,009 to 13,000 lire per 100 
kilograms in March to as low as 7,000 or 
8.000 in mid-May in areas of 
northern Italy. Corn prices similarly 
declined from 8,000 lire per 100 kilograms 
to 5,000 lire. In addition, the volume of 
trading through the black market was 
reported to be steadily declining. A good 
oil crop was forecast for the second suc- 
cessive year. 


crop were tons, the 


some 


FOREIGN TRADE AND Fairs 


Official foreign-trade statistics for 
1947, which have now been issued by the 
Central Institute of Statistics, constitute 
the first complete postwar trade figures 
convertible into dollar values. Total im- 
ports for the year amounted to $1,516,- 
000,000 and exports to $746,000 000. Im- 
ports from the United States amounted 
to $653,000,00C, whereas Italian exports 
to the United States were $44.000 000. 
Argentina was the second largest sup- 
plier to Italy, sending merchandise 
amounting to $75,000,000. Switzerland 
received the largest amount of Italian 
exports ($84,000,000), and the United 
Kingdom was second with $70,000,000. 
Preliminary figures for the first 2 
months of 1948 indicate that Italian im- 
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Project Launched To Shorten 
Venezuela’s Caracas- 
La Guaira Road 


A project to drill a tunnel 
through the Avila range of moun- 
tains which separates Caracas from 
La Guaira and the sea was launched 
in Caracas early in May, says the 
Venezuelan Embassy in Washing- 
ton. Senor Luis Rocha, newly 
appointed Venezuelan Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, has sparked the 
project which will be accomplished 
through private investments. 

According to present plans the 
new road will be for passenger cars 
only, will charge a toll of one dol- 
lar, and will cost $12,000,000. The 
present l-hour, 19-mile trip on 
hairpin curves through the moun- 
tains will be shortened to 16 min- 
ules. The project is expected to 
transform Caracas, leading to tre- 
mendous developments at the east- 
ern end of the valley where the 
road will have its outlet. 











ports in January totaled $133,000,000 
and in February about $100,000,000; 
exports reportedly rose from $54,000,C00 
in January to $61,000,000 in February. 

Meetings of the Italo-Polish M xed 
Commissions resulted in the signing of a 
proces verbal on Aovril 17, providing for 
increased trade between the two coun- 
tries and establishing a price for Polish 
coal. In separate private agreements it 
was provided that Fiat would export 
automotive equipment to Poland valued 
at $11,000,000 against approximately 
750,000 metric tons of Polish coal; and 
for the extension by Fiat of assistance 
and special machinery for the establish- 
ment of a Fiat plant capable of produc- 
ing 10,000 units annually to be built in 
Warsaw within 3 years. The commer- 
cial agreements between Italy and 
Greece, Turkey, and Denmark were ex- 
tended pending the negotiation of new 
agreements. 

The Twenty-Sixth Milan Interna- 
tional Fair, held April 29 to May 16, drew 
a reported 1,500,000 visitors. It was im- 
proved in organization and in exhibits as 
compared with the 1947 Fair, and graph- 
ically illustrated the progress toward in- 
dustrial reconstruction made by Italy 
during the preceding 12 months. 

RAILROAD RECONSTRUCTION 

New schedules effective May 9, 1948, 
provide for improvement in passenger 
and freight services in Italy and between 
Italy and other European countries. 

The Administration of the State Rail- 
ways was authorized to contract loans 
for a total amount of 50,000,000,000 lire 
to be used for railroad reconstruction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE-OFFICE PERMIT RE- 
PLACES SPECIAL MINISTERIAL LICENSE 


Imports from the United States and other 
countries with which Italy has no special 
trade or payments of goods not included on 
list A (i. e., of goods importable under gen- 
eral license upon presentation to customs 
of simple bank “benestare’’) are admitted 
direct by customs upon presentation by the 
importer of an Italian Exchange-Office im- 
port permit, by a decree of March 5, effec- 
tive from its publication in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of May 19, 1948. 

Up to the effective date of the present 
decree, a special import license issued by the 
Ministry of Finance upon request of tne For- 
eign Trade Ministry was required for the im- 
portation of all goods not on list A, and, 
in addition, a bank permit (benestare). 

The Italian Exchange Office now issue the 
import permit (benestare) for nonlist-A 
goods upon instructions of the Foreign Trade 
Ministry and presentation to it by the in- 
terested party of a declaration of the Bank 
of Italy or its authorized agent bank, at- 
testing that the goods to be imported have 
already been paid for by utilization of a ‘“‘50- 
percent-export proceeds account” or that 
funds necessary for their payment have been 
eAfrmarked for that purpose in such an ac- 
count (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 29, 1946). 

The gocds comprising list A (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1948) con- 
tinue to be admissible direct by customs 
upon presentation of the ordinary bank per- 
mit (benestare bancario). 


TEMPORARY IMPORTATION AND EXPORTA- 
TION PRIVILEGES EXTENDED OR RENEWED 
On SPECIFIED PRODUCTS 


The privileges of “temporary importation” 
with draw-backs have been extended to cer- 
tain goods, when imported for further speci- 
fied manufacture in Italy and reexported 
within specified time limits, by legislative 
decree No. 374, published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of May 5, 1948, and effective on the 
following day. 

The additional products admitted to tem- 
porary importation are: 

Natural or synthetic camphor; rough 
rushes; photographic objectives and optical 
parts (only glasses); animal oils and tal- 
low; palm oil; vegetable tallow; animal and 
vegetable fats n. e. s., coconut oil, etc.; raw 
furs unfit for fur making and hides and 
skins, tanned, without the hair on; clippings 
of hides and skins; and zinc in sheets. 

The decree renews temporary-importation 
privileges, with certain changes and addi- 
tions, for the following products: 

Aluminum and its alloys; coconut but- 
ter; meat and meat byproducts, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen; printing paper; celluloid 
waste; iron wire and discs; natural and syn- 
thetic rubber and latex; cotton linters; malt; 
raw honey; velegtable-oil dregs; raw feath- 
ers; new containers of any kind or material; 
rum; automobile chassis; and wood logs and 
roots. 

The decree also renews, without change, 
temporary-exportation privileges for certain 
types of cotton poplin and cotton jacquards 
for finishing and reimportation into Italy. 

|Further details are available from the Eu- 
ropean Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. The additions 
and renewals refer to the list of temporary 
importations and exportations, that is, 
Tables I and II of decree-law No. 1453 of 
December 18, 1913, published in Gazzetta 
Ufficiale No. 22 of January 28, 1914, as 
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amended by subsequent legislation as late 
as March 1943] 

Included in the Italian Exchange Office im- 
portation “benestare” form, of which a model 
is annexed to the present decree, are data 
which the Italian importer must supply; 
namely, a description of the goods, quantity 
and price per unit, conditions and terms of MODITIES IMPORTED UNDER THE EURO- lading, etc.); 
payment, and country of origin and ship- PEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM (e) Evidence of the arrival of the 
ment. merchandise in the Netherlands 

All imports into the Netherlands from toms declaration, etc.) 
North, Central, and South America, the Re- is required 
public of the Philippines, the United States 
and United Kingdom Zones of Germany, and 


Madagascar 
Japan, insofar as such imports are payable 


Exchange and Finance in United States dollars, must be accom- 
‘ panied by certain documents, in addition to 


the customary documents (such as import 
licenses and customs invoices), according to 
Netherlands regulations published in Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting, The Hague, May 8, 
Portugal into Madagascar must be invoiced 1948, and the Nederlandse Staatscourant No 
in a currency which is considered convertible 39, May 10, 1948 

(either the United States dollar or the Portu- The following documents must be sub- 
guese escudo), according to Avis No. 10, pub- mitted to the Central Service of Imports and 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar exports, The Hague, in behalf of the Eco- 
of April 17, 1948. | nomic Cooperation Administration at 

The settlement of the account must be Washington 

made in the currency of the invoice by pur- 
chasing such currency from the Exchange 


7 : (c) Evidence of payment of the in. 

et wer aAni¢ ~ voice, in duplicate (statement of foreign 

; bank that payment has been effecteq re 
rs R = : ceipt of foreign supplier, etc.); 

Tariffs and Trade Controls (d) Evidence, in triplicate, of the 

transportation of the merchandise to the 


DOCUMENTATION REQUIREMENTS FOR COM- Nevnerlands (freight documents, bil] of 


(Cus- 
Only one copy 


Collection of these documents takes place 
at the Netherlands Customs Service at the 
time when the customs declaration is sypb. 
mitted. They are then turned over to the 
Central Service for Imports and Exports at 
The Hague which in turn will forward them 
to ECA in Washington 

Collection of these documents after im. 
portation will be made for all imports from 
the territories concerned cOvering the period 
April 3 to May 26, 1948, for all imports on or 
after May 26 for the account of the Nether. 
lands Food Supply Import Office, and for im. 
ports from the United States and Uniteg 
Kingdom Zones, after May 26, 1948 

In case one import license covers several] 


IMPORT INVOICING IN CONVERTIBLE 
CURRENCY REQUIRED 


Imports from the United States or from 


(a) Signed copy, in duplicate, of the shipments or that a shipment covered by one 


Office. contract between the Netherlands buyer icense is imported in parts, a separate set 
and the foreign supplier, or a similar ff extra documents must be submitted for 
Tv : ’ document (confirmation of order, tele- each individual shipment 
lariffs and Trade Controls graphic acceptance, etc.). This docu- 


ment must contain the date of order, 
kind of merchandise involved, quantity 
price and time of delivery, as well as the 


CASTOR-BEANS: QUALITY REQUIREMENTS 
AND CONDITIONS FOR EXPORT 


Pakistan 


Quality requirements and conditions of the addresses of the purchaser and the 
grading and packing of castor-beans ex- supplier; AIRGRAM FROM L.s. EMBASSY AT 
ported from the French overseas territories (b) Signed copy, in duplicate, of the KARACHI 
were fixed in Madagascar by the decree No original invoice, on the supplier's orig- ' 
46-1804 of August 9, 1946, published in the inal business stationery The invoice (Dated May 26, 1948) 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of April 3, must fully agree with the documents 
1948 mentioned under (a) During the past month the probiem of 


the shortage of essential supplies held 
first place in public discussion. Cotton 
cloth and yarn, sugar, coal, iron and 
steel, and paper, all in short supply in 
Pakistan, were supplied in large part be- 





Norway Acts To Meet Marine-Specialist Shortage 
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A foreseen shortage of seamen, especially in the specialist field. is now 
being experienced by Norwegian shippers. according to a recent Bergen 
report. The shortage is termed a temporary one. however. in view of the 
number of specialists now in training. and the increasing number of training 
schools now being established. Surveying the Norwegian crew situation on 
January 27, 1948, the Norwegian Labor Directorate reported that a total of 
3.325 seamen were registered with shipping masters’ offices as seeking 
berths at that time. Of these. 2.008 were first-voyage boys. 389 officers. and 
917 subordinate crew. This would indicate that the shortage would be felt 
first in specialist categories, particularly engineers, radio operators. 
electricians. refrigeration engineers. and stewards. 

To meet these expected developments, Norwegian shipowners have on their 
own initiative taken steps to meet the problem. Through a rationalizing 
of the engineer-training program the normal training period has been reduced 
by nearly 25 percent. This speed-up course was instituted at four new 
schools accommodating a total of 80 trainees. and it is expected that by the 
fall of this year there will be eight such institutions with places for 140 
trainees. Four new schools for stewards are scheduled to open by Sep- 
tember, which will supply an additional 100 trained stewards each year 
for the Norwegian merchant fleet. Special courses have also been offered 
for refrigeration engineers and electricians, and a new Radio Department 
has been established at Trondheim. 

The above-mentioned are all measures taken on the shipowners’ own 
initiative in addition to the normal training programs now in operation. 
The Norwegian Government, in the meantime. has named a special com- 
mittee to handle all questions relative to the shortage of qualified seamen. 

Through this training program, it is expected that the influx of trained 
personnel will in time keep pace with Norway's planned tonnage increase. 
says the Royal Norwegian Information Service. 








fore partition from areas now comprising 
India. Since partition last August, Pak- 
istan has had difficulty in acquiring these 
products from India, and India, on the 
other hand, has had difficulty in procur- 
ing raw jute and cotton from Pakistan 

In the middle of April, India and Pak- 
istan held discussions in Calcutta de- 
signed to loosen up these barriers to the 
movements of goods. Although concrete 
accomplishments must await further dis- 
cussions, the principle was agreed upon 
that persons and goods should move 
freely between the two Dominions. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 12, 
1948.) 

Late in April, Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
the Governor-General, told the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce that everything 
possible would be done to encourage pro- 
duction and to remove restrictions on 
both the internal and the international 
movement of goods. Following this an- 
nouncement, a Pakistan Conference on 
Economic Controls was held in Karachi 
in May to discuss the question of the pos- 
sible removal of controls. Facts brought 
out at this conference indicate the seri- 
ous position in regard to cotton cloth— 
practically the only textile used in Pak- 
istan. The annual maximum require 
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ments for cotton are 1,000,000,000 yards, 
with a prospective deficit of at least 600,- 
00,000 yards in 1948. Unless large 
quantities of foreign exchange are pro- 
yided to buy foreign cloth, the deficit 
next year will be even greater. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Governor-General 
and the Prime Minister, a Pakistan Spin- 
ners and Weavers Association has been 
formed to inaugurate a country-wide 
campaign for the production and use of 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth in 
Pakistan. Thousands have taken the 
pledge to “buy Pakistan” cloth if avail- 
able. 

From the point of view of the average 
householder, the next most serious short- 
age is sugar. Production in Pakistan is 
only 25,000 tons, as against requirements 
of 250,000 tons. Unless large imports 
are made soon from India and Cuba, 
sugar Will disappear entirely from the 
table. Although there is still much talk 
of a deficit in foodgrains in Pakistan as a 
whole, it is believed that the shortage 
now reported probably is the result of 
provincial estimates of output erring on 
the low side. 

From the industrial point of view, the 
shortages of petrol, coal, and iron and 
steel are causing delays and tie-ups es- 
pecially in transportation. Production 
of steel in Pakistan is entirely of re- 
rolled scrap, and, of that, less than 
200.000 tons per year are produced. 
Pakistan’s requirements for paper other 
than newsprint are estimated at 27,000 
tons, and newsprint 7,000 tons. Prac- 
tically all these must be imported. 

With the exception of a real difference 
in opinion on whether it is desirable to 
continue control on foodgrains, the Eco- 
nomic Control Conference reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that although 
progressive decontrol is desirable, con- 
trols on all the products mentioned above 
would have to continue until the short- 
ages are eased. 

Early in May an_ Inter-Dominion 
agreement was made providing for the 
supply of water by the East Punjab (In- 
dia) to the West Punjab (Pakistan) ir- 
rigation canals. This water had been 
shut off for some time and had threat- 
ened the production of hundreds of 
thousands of acres. 

The foreign trade of Karachi appar- 
ently is expanding, probably because 
the port is now serving virtually the 
whole of Western Pakistan. Exports in 
March 1948 were 4,950,000 rupees above 
those of the corresponding month |ast 
year. Total exports for the month were 
valued at 90,040,000 rupees, of which 70,- 
060,000 rupees represented cotton. Im- 
ports amounted to 20,180,000 rupees, a 
decrease of about 100,000 rupees from 
the corresponding month of last year. 
In the fiscal year ended April 1, 1948, 
imports increased by 20,760,000 rupees 
and exports by 110,000,000 rupees over 
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imports. 





Norway Plans Economic Defense Body 


A bill recommending the appropriation of 221,000 crowns for a Norwegian 
Directorate of Economic Defense has now been prepared. 
Ministry of Finance, the proposition originates with the Civilian Defense 
Committee earlier named by the over-all Defense Commission, and is based 
on experience gained in 1939 when Norway had laid in large supplies of vital 
Continuing, the proposition outlines the Directorate’s task as one 
of leading and coordinating the country’s defense preparations in the eco- 
nomic field as regards labor force, supply, production, and organization. 
In operation, this would mean coordinating the activities of various state 
and municipal institutions in the interests of the defense supply program, the 
Norwegian Information Service notes. 

It is further proposed that the new organ function under the Ministry of 
Commerce and that a five-member Council be appointed by the King. Early 
passage of the enabling measure is urged in light of foreign developments 
calling for a stepping up of the whole defense program. 
the Oslo dispatch, is in line with the views motivating the 100,000,000-crown 


Backed by the 


This, concludes 








extraordinary defense grant recently appropriated by the Norwegian 
Parliament. 
the preceding fiscal year. (1 rupee of the year of issue. Around the upper peri- 


approximately $0.30.) 

It is now definite that the State Bank 
of Pakistan will- begin operations on 
July 1, 1948. Like the Reserve Bank of 
India, it will be a central bank dealing 
only with governments and banks, and 
will be the banking, currency, and for- 
eign-exchange control authority for all 
of Pakistan. 


Exchange and Finance 
ISSUE OF NEW COINS AND CURRENCY 


On April 1, 1948, Pakistan's first notes and 
coins were put into circulation. The notes 
are of l-rupee denomination and are the 
same as those which circulate at present in 
both India and Pakistan, except that the 
words “Government of Pakistan"’ have been 
inscribed on them in English and in Urdu. 
These Pakistan-inscribed notes will circulate 
in Pakistan along with the other notes of the 
Reserve Bank of India not so inscribed. Pre- 
sumably, by July 1, 1948, when the State 
Bank of Pakistan begins operations, the notes 
not so inscribed will cease to be legal tender 

The coins have been issued in demonina- 
tions of 1 rupee, one-half rupee, and one- 
quarter rupee (all of pure nickel); 2 annas, 1 
anna, and one-half anna (all of copper- 
nickel alloy); and single price (bronze alloy). 
These coins are minted at the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment mint at Lahore and are identical 
to the Indian coins issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India as regards value, weight, size, 
and denomination. It is expected that In- 
dia coins will continue to circulate along 
with Pakistan coins for a period of at least 
1 year from the date of issue of the corres- 
ponding Parkistan coins. The Reserve Bank 
of India will exchange freely at par all In- 
dian coins for new Pakistan coins. 

The new coins are described as follows: On 
the obverse there is a crescent moon and a 
five-pointed star with the value of the coin 
engraved above the design in Urdu and be- 
low it in English. Around the lower half of 
the periphery, each coin is inscribed with a 
half-wreath of stylized laurel leaves sur- 
mcunted by two small stars. The whole de- 
sign is surrounded by a circle of small beads. 
On the reverse is inscribed a monogram in 
Urdu script and, in English figures, the date 


phery of each coin there is inscribed in Eng- 
lish the words “The Government of Pakis- 
tan,”’ and around the lower periphery, each 
coin bears a half-wreath of stylized laurel 
leaves surmounted by two small stars. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fre IMPOSED ON IN-TRANSIT SHIPMENTS 


Under decree No. 48, of April 8, 1948, issued 
by the Ministry of Finance and Treasury, a 
fee of $10 will be collected at the port of 
entry in Panama at which merchandise ar- 
rives on its way to its ultimate destination 
for consular services covering certification of 
consular invoices and other shipping docu- 
ments relating to merchandise in transit 
through the Republic of Panama when such 
documents show the merchandise to be in 
transit. 

Owners of International Reference Service 
vol. 2 No. 43, of December 1945, Preparing 
Shipments to Panama, should revise the sec- 
tion entitled “Summary of Consular Fees 
and Other Charges” in conformity with this 
new requirement. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated June 2, 1948) 


During May retail trade was main- 
tained at a high level. However, the 
price trend continued upward, especially 
in textiles, fuel, and food. Poor crops 
were reported for cotton, peanuts, and 
sunflower seed. The Bank of Paraguay 
altered its exchange controls to increase 
imports and to channel exports to de- 
sired markets. 

Meat-packing plants kept busy 
throughout the month, using domestic 
cattle. The two foreign-owned plants 
announced that they would import about 








30,000 head each from Argentina, mak- 
ing payment in dollars. 

The cotton harvest was only about 60 
percent of normal and the quality was 
poor. However, exports were active, 
largely to Europe. Edible-oils produc- 
tion was reported to be only one-half of 
domestic requirements; peanut-oil out- 
put was small, and sunflower-seed-oil 
production Was practically nil. Coco-oil 
production was apparently normal, in- 
asmuch as soap was in adequate supply 
and some exports of the oil were author- 
ized. A bumper rice crop is predicted, 
and there were fears that milling capac- 
ity would be inadequate. Sugarcane was 
in good condition, and harvesting was to 
begin in June; estimates indicate a corp 
as large as that of 1947 and of somewhat 
higher quality. Tung-oil production 
Was normal, but poor demand prompted 
the Bank of Paraguay to permit tung-oil 
exports on a barter or compensation 
basis. The tobacco carry-over from the 
1947 harvest (about 20,000 bales of 100 
kilograms) was also made subject to 
barter. The Bank of Paraguay an- 
nounced that it would extend this per- 
mission to other products if necessary to 
maintain exports. 

A $2,000,000 order for agricultural ma- 
chinery was placed with an American 
manufacturer by the Bank of Paraguay 
Private importers also began importing 
agricultural equipment. Increased im- 
ports of agricultural machinery have 
been prompted by Paraguay’s plan for 
expanding rice production and the gen- 
eral policy of modernizing agriculture. 

Two missions from Italy visited Para- 
guay in May with the object of arranging 
for Italian agricultural colonization. 
One group announced its readiness to 
bring 1,000 families as soon as land was 
selected and arrangements made with 
the Paraguayan Government. Both 
missions were well received by Govern- 
ment officials and the press. 

A geographic survey of the Paraguayan 
Chaco was begun. 

Initiation, completion, or progress was 
reported on several gravel roads in east- 
ern Paraguay. Most important was the 
start on a road from Villarrica to Caa- 
zapa in one of Paraguay’s leading agri- 
cultural and grazing areas. Others of 
importance were the nearly completed 
routes from Asuncion to Villeta and San 
Antonio—agricultural and small indus- 
trial centers south of the capital. 

Several newspaper stories appeared 
rumoring inauguration of a new air line 
between Asuncion and Santiago, Chile, 
in August, with no mention of sources 
and no hint of the operator. 

Gasoline continued in short supply un- 
til the latter part of May. The Para- 
guay River did not rise normally this 
year, and large tankers were unable to 
reach the city. However, gasoline ra- 
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Chinese Representative “Sold” 
on Trade Fairs Like Can- 
ada’s 


Mr. Kinn-Wei Shaw, who headed 
the Chinese delegation to the re- 
cent Canadian International Trade 
Fair at Toronto is enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of broadened 
world trade by means of mutual 
discussions and exhibitions such as 
the Trade Fair, for the promotion 
of better understanding and trade 
relationships across the world. 

Heading a delegation of 15 mem- 
bers of the Export and Import 
Guild of China who are represent- 
ing many leading Chinese manu- 
facturers, Dr. Shaw reports that 
American and Canadian firms have 
already made bids for the entire 
display of goods shown at the Fair. 

China is particularly interested 
in Canada’s long-fiber wools. and 
in exchange is prepared to barter 
any quantities of the Chinese na- 
tive short-fiber wool which is useful 
in the making of floor rugs and so 











tioning ceased on May 21, and the supply 
improved 

The formation of a commission to pay 
claims arising from the civil war of 1947 
was authorized. 

In a move to channel privately held 
exchange into productive use, the Bank 
of Paraguay passed a resolution permit- 
ting the importation of goods with such 
exchange which must be sold to and re- 
purchased from the Bank before it can be 
soemployed. The Bank’s exchange con- 
tract system thus remains in force, and 
importers must have a contract before 
imports can be effected 

Late in May the Bank of Paraguay in- 
creased the premium on its free-market 
exchange to 20 percent (formerly 10 per- 
cent) in the case of all important curren- 
cies except the pound sterling, from 
which even the previous 10 percent pre- 
mium was dropped. The principal re- 
sult is expected to be redirection to dollar 
areas of exports formerly going to ster- 
ling areas. Other stated objectives 
were: increased attraction to nonreg- 
istered foreign capital, increased exports, 
higher prices to agricultural producers, 
and a general rise in the volume of free- 
market transactions. 

The Bank of Paraguay official market 
rates on the pound sterling were reduced: 
the buying rate from 12.31 guaranies to 
12.11, and the selling rate from 12.56 to 
12.48. The free-market buying rate 
dropped from 13.57 to 12.17 and the sell- 
ing rate from 13.79 to 12.48. 


on. according to Dr. Shaw. 


No sales of auction-market exchange 
have been held since April 12, and no 
dollars have been made available at aye. 
tion since March 12. The curb-market 
rate for dollars rose from 4.50 Suaranies 
to the current 5.50. During April the 
Bank of Paraguay’s dollar holdings jp. 
creased by 17 percent, while Argentine. 
peso holdings declined 29 percent. 


— 
Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERIOD OF VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENsgs 


New instructions regarding the validity of 
import licenses were issued On May 21, 1948, 
by the Peruvian exchange-control authori. 
ties, according to the United States Em. 
bassy in Lima Under the new instruc. 
tions, import licenses need not be extended 
or revalidated when the merchandise js 
shipped not later than 8 days after the ex. 
piration date of the license The date of 
the consular visa is to be taken as the date 
if shipment rhis period of validity is good 
not only for the purpose of clearing goods 
through customs, but also for qualifying for 


an exchange license and allocation 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE AGAIN P2OHIBITED 

The Peruvian Government issued a rego- 
lution on May 8, 1948, published in the Di- 
ario Oficial of May 19, 1948, which reim- 
posed an export prohibition on coffee until 
requirements for the domestic market 
this product are assured On October 22 
1947, the Government had permitted limited 
shipments of coffee, exports of which had 
been banned until 1950 by a resolution of 
June 11, 1947 

See FCREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
26, 1947, and December 20, 1947, for an- 


nouncements of export controls on coffee 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SERIES OF IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CHARGES REPLACE FIXED EXCHANGE 
RATE 


Poland has introduced a series of sur- 
charges on imports and premiums on 
exports to replace the previous system 
of trading at the official rate of 100 
zlotys to the dollar plus the so-called 
bonus of 300 zlotys, which went into effect 
in December 1947 

Surcharges for importing articles 
destined for the internal free market 
range from 25 percent of value on horse- 
tooth corn, Swiss and Dutch cheese, etc., 
to 400 percent of value on French Cognac 
brandy, reptile skins, and natural-silk 
textiles. Export premiums for Govern- 
ment, cooperative, and private enter- 
prises range from 10 percent of value 
on water meters, wing pumps, wood 

Lists showing the surcharges by groups 
of commodities on imported articles and 
the premiums paid by commodity groups 00 
exports may be seen at the European Branch, 
OIT, U. ©. Department of Commerce. 
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screws, and small rivets to 85 percent for 
onions, feathers, down, goose and other 
fancy feathers. 

Under the new procedure, an applica- 
tion is filed with a nongovernmental 
commission, known as “Zagrot,” which 
js made up of representatives from the 
governmental, cooperative, and private 
sectors of trade. In addition to screen- 
ing applications, “Zagrot” also recom- 
mends the rate of the dollar-zloty 
conversion to be used in the various com- 
modity groups. Final action on the ap- 
plications is taken by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 

The foreign trader then goes to 
“Komisja Dewizowa” (Foreign Exchange 
Control Commission) to effect his ex- 
change and conversion transactions after 
he has obtained the approval of 
“Zagrot’ and received a license from the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR VALUE QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR 
SPECIFIED IMPORTS 


Effective June 11, 1948, a maximum 
monthly quota of $650,000 has been es- 
tablished for imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products into Portugal, 
according to an airgram of June 2 from 
the American Embassy in Lisbon. 

This quota is to be divided as follows: 
Chemicals, $300,000; insulin, streptomy- 
cin, and penicillin, $250,000; and phar- 
maceutical products, $100,000. This 
quota is to include imports from all dol- 
lar areas, 

It is reported that a maximum monthly 
quota of approximately $140,000 is being 
established for the third quarter of 1948 
for imports of about 40 separate items, 
all classified as ‘‘automobile parts and ac- 
cessories.”” However, no final decision 
taken on the classification 
“motor parts, brakes, and chassis” which 
in the tentative quota plan amount to 
about $50,000 monthly of the approxi- 
mately $140,000 allotted for all automo- 
bile parts and accessories 


has been 


‘ . 
Spain 
Exchanee and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS AFFECT- 
ING PERSONS ENTERING SPAIN FURTHER 
REVISED 


Travelers entering Spain are now required 
to exchange an amount of foreign currency 
equivalent to a minimum of 100 pesetas per 
day of their anticipated stay in that country, 
by an order of May 7 published in the Official 
Bulletin of May 16, 1948, according to a 
report of May 28 from the U. S Embassy, 
Madrid. 

Persons coming to Spain who are properly 
certified by their government as students are 
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required to exchange a minimum daily 
amount equivalent to 25 pesetas. Special 
procedures are also established by which 
these regulations are partially or wholly 
waived for diplomats in transit, relatives of 
diplomatic personnel stationed in Spain, rel- 
atives of residents of Spain, certain business- 
men, et al. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
10, 1948, for an announcement of the order 
of January 30, 1948, which established vari- 
able amounts of foreign currency required 
to be exchanged, in accordance with the 
number of days of the traveler’s anticipated 
stay.] 


FOREIGN ASSETS Must BE DECLARED TO 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE INSTITUTE 


All Spanish Nationals resident in Spain 
or its possessions are now required to declare 
to the Foreign Exchange Institute all their 
assets or rights to assets held outside of 
Spain, by a law published in the Official Bul- 
letin of May 6, 1948, according to a report of 
May 11 from the U. S. Embassy at Madrid. 

A time limit of 3 months, dating from 
May 9, or from the date of acquisition, is 
established during which all foreign ex- 
change, gold, foreign securities, or Spanish 
securities of international quotation must 
be declared. Foreign-exchange holdings, as 
under earlier laws, must be ceded to the For- 
eign Exchange Institute at the existing ex- 
change rate, but gold and securities are 
merely to be placed at the disposition of the 
Institute, and may be transferred or disposed 
of, with the approval of the Institute in each 
case 

Real-estate holdings abroad, rights to in- 
come abroad, and all other foreign assets, or 
rights thereto, not included in the preceding 
paragraph, must be declared within 6 months 
from May 6, or from the date of acquisition. 
The transfer or modification of assets or 
rights included in this paragraph must be 
reported to the Institute, while the proceeds 
of the sale of these assets or rights become 
subject to the regulations governing foreign- 
exchange operations 

A grant of amnesty is provided for all per- 
sons who failed to comply with the law of 
March 14, 1937, and supplementary legisla- 
tion, provided they comply with the present 
law 

Article 12 states that it is a public respon- 
sibility to denounce the noncompliance with 
the provisions of the present law 

Previously, in accordance with the law of 
March 14, 1937, and supplementary legisla- 
tion, it has been necessary to declare only 
foreign exchange, gold, foreign securities, 
and Spanish securities of international quo- 
tation. The new law extends the requirement 
of declaration to all other property owned or 
held abroad 


T ‘k : 
UrKEY 
Exchange and Finance 


Topacco, HazEL Nuts, GIN, AND COGNAC: 
RELEASE OF BLOCKED FUNDS 


Tobacco (1946-47 and previous crops), 
hazel nuts (1947-48 and previous crops), 
gin, and cognac were added to the list of 
specified products for the purchase of which 
blocked funds of foreign ownership may be 
used, by communique No. 18 of the Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Turkish 
Official Gazette of May 8, 1948, amending the 
Law for the Protection of Turkish Currency 
rency. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
15, 1947, for earlier announcement on blocked 
funds. | 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT 
FROM Key-INDUSTRY DUTY 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
has exempted from key-industry duty the 
following chemicals imported during the pe- 
riod May 3 through August 19, 1948: Oxalic 
acid; dicyclohexyl phthalate (cyclohexanol 
ester); and dicapryl phthalate _ tricresyl 
phosphate (octyl ester). 


DRAW-BACK OF DuTY ALLOWED ON ARTI- 


CLES MapDE FROM  ARTIFICIAL-SILK 
WASTE 


By an order effective April 22, 1948, the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom has allowed 
a specified draw-back of import duty paid 
on staple fiber or other waste manufactured 
into the following products, in pence per 
pound: Single yarns, 9; doubled or twisted 
thread, advanced beyond the stage of single 
yarns, 9; fabrics, 10. 

The order expires after a period of 18 
months, on October 21, 1949. 


FILM SCRAP, WASTE, CINEMATOGRAPH AND 
News FiiM, AND CORIANDER SEEDS: 
Open GENERAL IMPORT LICENSE RE- 
VOKED 


The British Board of Trade has revoked 
the Open General License previously granted 
for imports of film scrap and waste, exposed 
cinematograph film of a width of 1% inches 
(other than news film), and coriander seeds, 
consigned from any country. Individual 
licenses to import these commodities will 
be required effective from May 3, 1948. 


CERTAIN DRUGS AND MEDICINES EXEMPT 
FROM PURCHASE TAX 


The British Treasury has exempted certain 
drugs and medicines from purchase tax, effec- 
tive June 1, 1948. (The purchase tax is col- 
lected on both imported and domestic prod- 
ucts.) A wide range of nonproprietary ar- 
ticles are exempted; attention is called to 
the fact that liability to tax will be incurred 
if trade-marks are used, whether registered 
or not. This will mean that medicines sold 
under a trade-mark, brand, or proprietary 
prescription will be subject to the prevailing 
tax of 331, percent. Details regarding the 
drugs and medicines which are exempt may 
be obtained, upon request, from the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTyY-FREE ImporT QUOTA OF WHEAT By- 
PRODUCTS AUTHORIZED 


A quota of 25,000 tons of wheat byproducts 
has been authorized for importation into 
Uruguay free from import duties and sur- 
taxes, by an Executive decree of May 7, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 26, 1948. 


EXPORT QUOTA ON POWDERED EGGS 
AUTHORIZED 


A general quota of 50,000 kilograms of 
powdered eggs prepared before October 18, 
1947, has been authorized for exportation 
from Uruguay, according to a decree dated 
May 7, 1948, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 20, 1948. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Although the local manager of the 
Saudi Arabian Airlines does not antici- 
pate a need this year for new airplanes, 
the Saudi Arabian Government is re- 
ported to be interested in the possible 
acquisition of two C-—54’s and six C-4T’s. 

The market is largely dependent on 
the profit from the transportation of pil- 
grims. This year’s purchases of parts 
are expected to be larger than those of 
last year, in view of the transfer last 
October of the maintenance base for the 
Saudi Arabian Airlines from Cairo to 
Jedda. 

During the past year, 2 new planes, 10 
engines, and quantities of assorted parts 
and accessories were imported, and three 
C-47’s were converted to passenger use. 


Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE AND SALES, GERMANY 


A Swiss order for several thousand 
motor scooters, each equipped with 
two-stroke engines, is to be filled by a 
manufacturer in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany, at a total cost of $435,000. 

Another recent German export con- 
tract involves Opel automobiles sold to 
the Netherlands for $291.375 


| 
Coal 
COAL EXPORTS (WALES), U. K. 


Coal exports from Wales during May 
1948 were expected to reach the highest 
level since the dislocation of trade during 
the war. 

France, one of the largest buyers of 
Welsh coal in the past, has been receiv- 
ing about 24,000 tons a month from the 
United Kingdom, about half of which 
has been exported from South Wales. 
It is expected that this figure will be in- 
creased fourfold, shipments being raised 
to 100,000 tons a month, of which 45,000 
to 50,000 tons will be exported from South 
Wales. 

There also has been a steady release 
of coal for Portugal, and indications are 
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that this trade will improve over the re- 
cent monthly level of about 20,000 tons. 
More exports to Italy, too, are antici- 
pated. 

Under a trade agreement with Argen- 
tina, the United Kingdom is to supply 
1,000,600 tons of coal during 1948, and 
at least half of this quantity is likely to 
be from South Wales, recent shipments 
having been on about that basis. At 
present, however, the delivery of cargoes 
to Argentina have been slowed down as 
the result of a shortage of ships. 

The approximate f. o. b. prices of the 
best grades of steam coal at South Wales 
ports during April ranged from $15.61 to 
$16.11 per long ton. The ocean freight 
rate prevailing for coal exports from 
Cardiff, Wales, to Buenos Aires was 
equivalent to $5.03, and to Rotterdam the 
rate was $3.42 per long ton 


Construction 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR BUILDING CHIL- 
DREN'S HOSPITAL, PANAMA CITY, 
PANAMA 


The contract for construction of a chil- 
dren’s hospital at Panama City, Panama, 
was formally awarded on May 20 by the 
Lions Club, sponsors of the project, to 
Constructora Martinz, S. A., whose bid 
for $308,923 was the lowest submitted. 
The new hospital will be erected within 


the Government-owned grounds of 
Santo Tomas Hospital. Construction 
work will start immediately and com- 


pletion is expected by March 1949. Much 
of the material to be used in construction 
is being donated by local firms, and 
special prices are being quoted on plumb- 
ing fixtures, steel windows, and an ele- 
vator 


Feathers and Furs 


WEASELSKIN EXPortTs, CHINA 


In April 1948, declared exports from 
Tsingtao, China, included 236 weaselskins 
valued at US$255.63, as compared with 
2,007 skins in Apri] 1947 valued at $3.,- 
657.50. 


TSINGTAO, 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of furs and feathers 
to the United States from Shanghai, 
China, for the period January to April 
1948, inclusive, were as follows: Lamb- 
skins, 316,596 pieces; rabbit and hare 


skins, 552,000 pieces; 
weasel, 706,479 pieces; 


Sable, 13 pieces: 
plates, mats, lin. 
strips, and lamb and kid 
plates, 2,150 pieces; and feathers, 1,749,. 
223 pounds. 


ings, crosses, 


FINLAND'S PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN Trape 


Production of furs and skins in Fin. 
land during 1947 was as follows: Plati- 
num fox, 1,300; silver fox, 15,000; blue 
fox, 12,000; and mink, 25,000. The major 
factor limiting output at present is the 
high cost of production. Owing to cur. 
rent high fur prices and consumer re. 
sistance, consumption has decreased con- 
siderably, and demand towards 
wearing apparel of less-expensive mate- 
rials, such as coats made of calfskin, 
sheepskin, and cat. Because of the pres- 
ent foreign-exchange situation, 
the importation of fur wearing apparel is 
rather small. Domestic production of 
mouton, by the use of recently purchased 
American-made equipment, is scheduled 
to start during 1948 at Jepua, Finland 

During 1947, imports of raw lambskins 
totaled 40,546 kilograms; other raw furs, 
16 kilograms; dressed muskrat, 1,988 
kilograms; dressed goat, 22 kilograms: 
and other dressed furs, 1,354 kilograms, 
Imports of fur wearing apparel totaled 
2,204 kilograms 

Exports in 1947 ‘by number of skins 
were as follows: Mink, 16,325: silver fox 
8,500: blue fox, 3,100: platinum fox, 500; 
and others, 10,000. Raw-fur exports (in 
kilograms) were: Red fox, 1,129; silver 
and platinum fox, 4,242: rabbit, 523; 
muskrat, 1,443; squirrel, 2,599; and 
others, 636. Dressed muskrat, squirrel, 
and lamb totaled 856 kilograms. Fur 
wearing apparel exports amounted to 
12,127 kilograms 


leans 


severe 


RABBITSKIN EXPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


During the first quarter of 1948, Ire- 
land (Eire) exported 167,713 dozen rab- 
bitskins, as compared with 153,546 dozen 
in the corresponding quarter of 1947. 


PURCHASE OF FuRS ON DOMESTIC MARKET, 
RUMANIA 

Effective April 20, 1948, a State cor- 
poration in Rumania was given the ex- 
clusive right to purchase all furs of cer- 
tain specified types from all holders, with 
the exception of registered fur dealers 
Holders are required to sell. The speci- 
fied types are marten, polecat, badger, 
squirrel, and various types of lambskins 
suitable for making fur coats 
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Consistently, furs play a significant role in international trade. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, GUADELOUPE 


Production of cacao in the Island of 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies, in 1947, 
amounted to about 175 metric tons, or 
385,805 pounds. Of this amount, 797 
pounds of cacao, and 209,000 pounds in 
the form of chocolate, were exported 
The remainder, 176,008 pounds, was 
either consumed locally or exported 
clandestinely to neighboring islands. Al) 
Officially exported cacao and chocolate 
went to France 


Grains and Products 


BRAZILIAN RICE SITUATION 


Preliminary unofficial estimates of 
Brazil’s 1948 rice crop indicate produc- 
tion of approximately 2,230,000 metric 
tons of rough rice, as compared with the 
official estimate for 1947 of 2,710,331 tons. 

Calculations based upon official figures 
for production, stocks, and foreign trade 
indicate that Brazilian domestic rice con- 
sumption during the year March 1, 1947, 
to February 29, 1948, was reduced to 
between 1,610,000 and 1,650,000 metric 
tons from about 1,800,000 tons in the 
calendar year 1946. The reduction is 
accounted for by the increased avail- 
ability of wheat flour during the past 
year and by the high prices and scarcity 
of rice during recent months in such im- 
portant consuming centers as Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
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Rough-rice stocks declined from 
93,729 tons on March 1, 1947, to 39,673 
tons on March 1, 1948, according to of- 
ficial estimates. Stocks of polished rice 
increased during the year from $0,570 
tons to 98,829 tons. In terms of polished 
rice this represents a total reduction 
from 151,493 tons on March 1, 1947, to 
124,616 tons on March 1, 1948. 

Brazilian exports of polished and 
broken rice in 1947 totaled 247,512 met- 
ric tons. The most important takers of 
polished rice were Ceylon, India, and 
Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, al- 
though important quantities were also 
shipped to Portugal, Venezuela, Switzer- 
land, and Lebanon. Belgium and Senegal 
were the most important purchasers of 
broken rice. 


New GRAIN MILL OPERATING IN POLAND 


The largest grain mill in Polish-admin- 
istered territory, located in Wroclaw, was 
opened on May 9, 1948. This is the sec- 
ond largest grain mill in Europe, the 
first being Alton mill in Hamburg. In 
April, 1,400 metric tons of flour were pro- 
duced by the Polish mill. The milling 
capacity is 3,000 tons per month. Only 
100 workmen are employed, inasmuch as 
the mill is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. A grain elevator with a capac- 
ity of 10,000 tons is near the mill and 
another grain elevator which will ac- 
commodate 17,000 tons is near the Oder 
River. 

PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 

Grain production in Spain in 1948 may 
be as much as 25 percent above produc- 
tion in 1947, if favorable weather con- 
tinues. Though the seeded acreage is 


reported to be about the same as in the 
preceding season, growing conditions 
have been more satisfactory. 

Imports of cereals, practically all of 
which came from Argentina, continued 
during the first quarter of 1948. Figures 
released for January and February 1948, 
show that grain imports in those months 
totaled 19,523 metric tons, which in- 
cluded 15,746 tons of wheat, 3,742 tons 
of corn, and 35 tons of other cereals and 
flour. Data for the corresponding period 
of 1947 are not available, but during the 
first half of 1947 about 106,700 tons of 
wheat and 4,000 tons of corn were im- 
ported. Hence is some indication that 
the rate of wheat imports early this year 
was below the monthly rate for the first 6 
months of 1947. 


IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Total imports of grains and feeds into 
Switzerland in the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to 314,662 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 145,779 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Although total 
volumes of entirely different commodities 
are only indicative, the fact is that im- 
ports during the first quarter of 1948 have 
increased twofold. The only products 
which showed a decline in imports were 
flour and, to a less extent, oats. 

Argentina led in shipments of rye, oats, 
barley, corn, and other cereals. The 
United States supplied 42 percent of 
Switzerland’s wheat imports. 


Veats and Products 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Meat production in France in the first 
3 months of 1948 amounted to 358,393 
metric tons, according to the French 
Ministry of Agriculture, or 10 percent less 
than the 393,955 tons produced in the 
last quarter of 1947. Production in the 
first 3 months of 1948 included 138,513 
tons of beef, 41,542 tons of veal, 13,706 
tons of mutton and goat, 144,750 tons of 
pork, and 19,882 tons of horse meat. 

Meat production was high in January, 
reflecting a continuation of fall market- 
ings prolonged by the feed shortage, but 
declined noticeably in February and is 
not expected to revive until July and per- 
haps not before the fall of 1948. 


Poultry and Products 


RECOVERY OF INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine poultry industry, par- 
ticularly the raising of chickens, has 
made a rapid recovery since liberation. 
The Philippine 1939 poultry census re- 
ported 25,365,102 chickens and 690,868 
ducks in the islands. 

It is thought that by the end of 1948 
the number of chickens will have reached 
the prewar level, and ducks probably will 
number about 500,000. 
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The rapid recovery of the Philippine 
chicken industry is attributed in part to 
the importation of about 100,000 baby 
chicks—White Leghorns and New Hamp- 
shire Reds—from the United States in 
the fall of 1946. Since arrival in the 
Philippines these chickens multiplied 
rapidly. Some of the large chicken 
farms in central Luzon have been able 
to offer 1,000 baby chicks for sale weekly. 
It is unofficially estimated that the orig- 
inal 100,000 imported chicks have in- 
creased by at least tenfold. Another 
breed of chickens which has proved 
adaptable to Philippine conditions is the 
Cantonese, brought from Canton, China, 
a number of years ago. 

The raising of ducks in the Philippines 
is an old industry, probably starting 
chortly after the development of the 
chicken industry. Duck raising has been 
primarily concentrated around Laguna 
de Bay, a large fresh-water lake just 
south of Manila. The types of ducks 
most generally raised in the Philippines 
are the Muscovy and the native Itek. The 
native ducks are small but lay large eggs. 

There are two successful cooperative 
poultry associations in the Philippines. 
One of these started with 38 members on 

oril 26, 1941, and by September 1942 
there were 842 members. This associa- 
tion discontinued operation from the 
close of 1942 until liberation in 1945. 

Despite the fact that the chicken pop- 
ulation has nearly reached the prewar 
level, importation of fresh eggs continues. 
The largest supplier is China, and the 
United States ranks second. Smaller 
quantities have been imported from 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. Ac- 
cording to requirements of the Bureau 
of Customs, imported eggs must be 
stamped showing the country of origin. 
Presumably the dyes are supposed to be 
fast, but actual'y some of the dyes used 
are readily washed from the egg, Or pos- 
sibly only the top few layers of imported 
eggs in the baskets are stamped. Eggs 
coming from the United States are mostly 
packed in conventional size egg crates, 
whereas those arriving from China are 
generally packed in bamboo baskets, al- 
though some arrive in cardboard cartons. 

Imports of hen eggs in 1947 totaled 
24 421.895, of which 13,869,206 came from 
China and 10,552.689 from the United 
States. Imports of duck eggs totaled 
11,421,757, all coming from China. Other 
fresh eggs imported in 1947 totaled 82,- 
650, of which 66,150 came from British 
areas in southeast Asia and 16,500 from 
the Netherlands Indies. Total imports 
of shell eggs in 1947 amounted to 35.,- 
926,302. 

Imports of preserved or salted duck 
eggs in 1947 tota'ed 22,637,585, all im- 
ported from China. Imports of other 
processed-egg products amounted to 88,- 
261 pounds, with the United States sup- 
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plying 71,810 pounds, China, 16,230 
pounds, and the Netherlands Indies, 221 
pounds. 


Spices and Related Products 
CUBAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Cuba is on a net-import basis for 
spices. In 1947, imports of these prod- 
ucts amounted to 1,400,000 pounds val- 
ued at $444,000. This was 64 and 411 
percent, respectively, more than the an- 
nual average quantity and value in pre- 
war years. Pepper and cinnamon com- 
prised 38 and 13 percent, respectively, of 
the total quantity imported. The re- 
mainder consisted principally of cumin, 
wild marjoram, laurel nutmeg, 
clove, vanilla, and saffron. Imports of 
saffron have decreased markedly. 

Most of the imports in recent years 
have come through the United States and 
Great Britain in transit from the original 
sources of supply. Ceylon has been the 
chief supplier of einnamon, and Spain 
of saffron. During World War II sub- 
stantial imports of spices were received 
from Mexico and Argentina, but im- 
porters are slowly reverting to some of 
their former sources 

Cuban exports of spices consist chiefly 
of ginger root fresh and in sirup, and 
powdered seasoning manufactured by lo- 
cal packers from imported spices. 

Ginger root is exported only to the 
United States and Canada, mostly fresh 
for processing and in sirup for bottled 
refreshments. Exports of dry ginger 
root increased from an annual average 
of about 11,000 pounds in prewar years 
(1935-39) to a peak of about 295,000 
pounds in 1946, but in 1947 dropped to 
229,000 pounds. Exports of ginger root 
in sirup in 1947 amounted to 185,000 
pounds, as compared with a peak of 337,- 
000 pounds in 1945. The United States 
took 68 and 57 percent, respectively, of 
the quantity and value of all exports of 
ginger root in 1947, and Canada took the 
remainder. 

Exports of powdered seasoning began 
in 1943 and reached a peak of 12,000 kilo- 
grams in 1945. Colombia was the prin- 
cipal market, followed by the Dominican 
Republic, Panama, and Mexico. Export 
in 1946 amounted to 6,000 kilograms and 
in 1947 to 9,000 kilograms. 

Demand for spices in general probably 
will continue as long as the current sugar 
prosperity prevails. Imports from Latin 
America and other areas to which Cuba 
turned during World War II probably 
will continue to some extent, but a re- 
versal to the usual sources of supply in 
the Orient and Asia appears inevitable, 


leaves, 


providing shipping is available. The de- 
mand for canned specialties, such as 


curry and celery powder, will continue 
to be restricted to the United States and 
British colonies. 


- 

General Products 

POSSIBLE Rerasasesron MARKET IN 
ALGERIA 


Although the use of electric householq 
refrigerators in Algeria is limited, jt is 
believed that small boxes (3, 4, or 5 
cubic feet) would find acceptance in the 
market, especially those of United States 
design and construction. 

Most French refrigerators are simply 
assembled from parts bought from a 
number of sources, instead of being com. 
pletely manufactured by a single firm. 
French manufacturers have not yet be. 
gun to utilize “sealed-in’” mechanisms, 
and the insulation is usually inadequate. 

Current retail prices for ‘Frigi-Lux” 
French refrigerators are 50,000 to 80,009 
francs for 3- to 4-cubic-foot models with 
out motors, and 95,000 to 120,000 frances 
for the 4- to 5-foot ‘“‘open-compressor” 
models. 

At present 1 United States dollar is 
equal to approximately 304 francs on the 
“free” market, and 214 francs at the of- 
ficial rate. However, the average be- 
tween these two rates is 260 francs to the 
dollar and represents the rate at which 
international transactions take place, 
(At this average rate 1 franc=$0.004 in 
United States currency.) 


PROPOSED CEMENT PLANT IN ICELAND 


In March 1948, the Althing passed a 
law authorizing the Icelandic Govern- 
ment to borrow up to 15,000,000 crowns 
($2,310,000) for establishing a cement 
plant. It will be the first cement plant 
built in Iceland and will have a produc- 
tion capacity of approximately 175,000 
tons annually, which is considered to be 
sufficient to meet Iceland’s cement re- 
quirements. 

Plans for the project are near 
completion, and, although the contract 
for its construction has not been let, 
it probably will be erected at Landeyri on 
the north side of Onundarfjordur about 
2 kilometers from Flateyri. The plant 
will be operated as a state project. Ac- 
cording to results obtained from intensive 
research by Icelandic, Danish, and 
United States scientists, and other ex- 
perts on cements, the quality of the prod- 
uct from the new plant should compare 
favorably with the best type of portland 
cement. Production costs are estimated 
at 120 crowns ($18.48) per ton 


new 


T1N-Cap-CONTAINER PLANT ESTABLISHED 
IN GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


Progress is being made in a new clo- 
sure-container plant established in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, and production of tin 
cans is being increased. One company 
is now operating 10 machines, one of 
them new and modern, for the produc- 
tion of crown caps. Four new machines 
are also in operation for the production 
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of screw-type metal caps. The litho- 
graphing unit of the plant is in full pro- 
duction. Equipment that will make the 
plant completely modern has been or- 
dered from the United States. 


SITUATION IN CUTLERY INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The report of the Working Party, ap- 
pointed in 1946 by the British Board of 
Trade to investigate the cutlery indus- 
try of the United Kingdom, discloses that 
much of the cutlery-manufacturing ac- 
tivity was performed in unsatisfactory 
premises, that many of the tenaments 
and small shops occupied by the industry 
required alteration or reconstruction 
after the years of war ravages and re- 
strictions on upkeep and repair; and that 
many lacked proper food and sanitary 
facilities for employees. 

The cutlery industry is one of the old- 
est in the United Kingdom. It is tradi- 
tionally associated with Sheffield, which 
is the center of English cutlery manufac- 
ture. 

The number on the labor force in the 
industry declined from 10,000 in prewar 
years to about 7,000 in 1944 but has risen 
since the war to an estimated 9,000. The 
Working Party estimated that each of 
the 120 establishments employed more 
than 50 workers; 35 had 21 to 50 workers 
each: and that each of the remaining 
shops employed less than 20 workers, 
some of them being one-man, owner op- 
erated. Individual operators, “little mas- 
ters,” perform one or more of the proc- 
esses of grinding, glazing, or polishing. 
A little master may be the head of a 
small firm and have a few assistants. 

Out of 500 individual firms, the report 
states, only 191 are members of the Shef- 
field Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association, 
but it is claimed that 191 produce in ex- 
cess of 90 percent of all the cutlery 
manufactured 

The Working Party recommended that 
a Cutlery Board be established, and that 
its members, appointed by the Board of 
Trade, be composed of equal numbers of 
employer, trade-union, and independent 
representatives. It proposed that all 
cutlery firms be required to register with 
the Board and pay a levy to meet its ex- 
penses. The Board’s functions, in turn, 
would be to assist the industry in mat- 
ters such as labor recruitment and train- 
ing, factory efficiency, cutlery design, 
research, and advertising. The Board’s 
chief task, however, would be that of 
establishing and administering a code of 
“fair business practices,” involving work- 
ing standards; it also would protect the 
industry in general. 


BRITISH TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS 
RESTRAINED 


The Committee of Inquiry, appointed 
by the United Kingdom Minister of 
Works to examine the organization and 
distribution of building materials and 
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components, found evidence of resale 
price maintenance, exclusive dealer ar- 
rangements, price discriminations, de- 
ferred rebates, and other practices in 
restraint of trade. 

Such practices, the committee re- 
ported, were not in the national interest, 
as they tended to increase prices; to in- 
flate gross and net distribution margins; 
to deprive consumers of efficient distri- 
bution; to waste manpower and other 
resources; to increase the number of 
merchants; and to prevent consumers 
from buying materials from the sources 
they prefer. 

The Committee of Inquiry recom- 
mended Government action to control 
distributors’ margins, as a temporary 
measure, and elimination of restrictive 
practices as a long-term measure. To- 
ward elimination of restrictive practices, 
the four following specific actions were 
recommended: Regulation of trade 
agreements; making illegal individual 
agreements or types of agreements be- 
tween manufacturers and merchants; 
prohibiting either a manufacturer or a 
merchant from exercising price discrim- 
ination in accepting orders; and control- 
ling prices and margins. 

The committee stated that a general 
knowledge of the nature and effects of 
trade-association activities and agree- 
ments would be beneficial to the public; 
it was hoped that the report would pro- 
mote a fuller knowledge of the building 
material industry. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of hides and skins from Ar- 
gentina during the first 3 months of 1948, 
with comparable 1947 figures in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Wet cattle hides, 
1,466,994 (1,246,137); dry cattle hides, 
140,767 (389,468) ; wet horsehides, 57,750 
(36,606) ; dry horsehides, 9,000 (18,500) ; 
goatskins, 1,339 815-pound bales (1,404) ; 
kidskins, 173 bales (84) ; sheepskins, 13,- 
405 880-pound bales (1,308) ; pickled hog- 
skins, 24 metric tons (2); other pickled 
skins, 2,496 tons (852). 


BooT AND SHOE IMPORTS, BAHAMAS 


During 1947, the Bahamas imported 
8,712 dozen pairs of boots and shoes 
(other than rubber and canvas) as com- 
pared with 8,586 dozen pairs in 1946. 
The United States supplied 7,903 dozen 
pairs in 1947 and 8,383 dozen pairs in 
1946. 


SITUATION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


During 1947, British Guiana exported 
392,000 pounds of hides as compared with 
227,000 pounds in 1946. As a result, do- 
mestic tanners were unable to obtain 


their requirements, and leather for shoe- 
makers became extremely scarce. New 
regulations by the Controller of Live- 
stock provide that tanners will receive 60 
percent and exporters 40 percent of all 
hides from animals slaughtered in 
Georgetown. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


In the first quarter of 1948, with cor- 
responding 1947 figures in parentheses, 
Canada imported 14,598 hundredweight 
of calf and kip skins (12,040), 25,401 
hundredweight of cattle hides (93,182) ; 
2,480 hundredweight of goat and kid 
skins (867); 10,286 hundredweight of 
sheepskins (19,501); and 3,499 hundred- 
weight of other hides and skins (10,504). 


DECLARED EXPORTS, TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tsingtao, 
China, to the United States in the first 
4 months of 1948 included 145 cowhides 
valued at US$653, and 48,000 Chinese 
goatskins valued at $32,489. 


“DECLARED Exports, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports from Shanghai, 
China, to the United States during the 
first 4 months of 1948 included 107,433 
pounds of buffalo hides, 663,954 pounds 
of goat and kid skins (613,477 pieces), 
3,000 deer and elk skins, and 3,702 
pounds of cowhides. 


HONDURAN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Trapping and skinning of wild ani- 
mals and reptiles and the shipping of 
skins to the United States for tanning 
and use in the shoe industry is a fairly 
significant industry for a large company 
in Honduras, and for more than 1,000 
individuals who hunt and trap in their 
spare time. 

Exports of such products to the United 
States during 1947 were somewhat lower 
than in 1946. Shipments to the United 
States in 1947, according to consular in- 
voices, were as follows: Deerskins, 113,035 
pounds; peccary and wild-hog skins, 
20,996 pounds; alligator skins, 14,366 
pounds; calfskins, 1,413 pounds: and 
other skins, 1,041 pounds. 


IMPORTS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


{reland (Eire) imported 2,145,948 pairs 
of all types of boots and shoes in 1947, 
which is an increase of 62 percent over 
the 1946 figure. Imports in the first 3 
months of 1948 totaled 802,404 pairs. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS 


Production of hides and skins in Mex- 
ico in the first quarter of 1948 (1947 
average quarterly figures in parentheses) 
was as follows: Cattle hides, approxi- 
mately 636,204 (539,014);  calfskins, 
25,500 (24,625); goat and kid skins, 
1,011,520 (515,940) ; and sheep and lamb 
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skins, 89,100 (171,063). In the first 
quarter of 1948 611,204 cattle hides were 
consumed (565,113 in the fourth quarter 
of 1947); 20,500 calfskins (23,000) ; 986,- 
520 goat and kid skins (614,517); and 
69,100 sheep and lamb skins (184,394). 
The over-all hide and skin consumption 
during the past three quarters has in- 
creased steadily and reflects the renewed 
activity in the leather-producing indus- 
tries. Exports in the first quarter of 1948 
included 44,425 kilograms of cattle hides 
and 22,720 kilograms of goat and kid 
skins. 


IMPORTS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, JAMAICA 


During 1947, approximately 66,000 
dozen pairs of boots and shoes were im- 
ported into Jamaica as compared with 
50,000 dozen pairs in 1946. 


GOATSKIN Exports, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Netherlands Indies trade in goatskins 
was resumed in July 1947, and exports 
for 1947 reached a total of 30,800 pieces 
of which 18,000 pieces went to the United 
States, 10,800 to Continental Europe, and 
2,000 to the United Kingdom. Exports 
in 1940 totaled 2,590,590 pieces. 


IMPORTS AND ExPORTS, SWEDEN 


During 1947, Sweden imported 171 
metric tons of leather footwear, as com- 
pared with 64 tons in 1946, and exported 
233 tons of goat and sheep skins (206 tons 
in 1946), and 9 tons of leather footwear 
(154 tons in 1946). 


Naval Stores 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


The production of rosin in Honduras 
expanded considerably in the fiscal year 
1946-47. Exports totaled 589,000 pounds 
valued at $164,000, whereas in 1945-46 
the value was $37,463. 

Exports of turpentine dropped slightly 
in 1946-47, compared with those in 1945- 
46. Totals were 149,000 and 156,000 
pounds, respectively. All turpentine pro- 
duced in the fiscal year 1946-47 was ex- 
ported to the United States. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ANTIMONY-REGULUS PRODUCTION AND 
SALES, CHINA 


China will have no difficulty in supply- 
ing the United States with 4,000 metric 
tons of antimony regulus during 1948, ac- 
cording to an announcement by a spokes- 
man of the National Resources Commis- 
sion in a report released by the Chinese 
Government Information Office. NRC 


plans to step up 1948 production in Hu- 
nan, Kwantung, and Kwangsi to 5,000 
metric tons, an amount adequate for do- 
mestic needs and foreign markets. 
Antimony regulus was not produced 
by NRC on its own account during 1947, 
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but was purchased from private opera- 
tors, according to Dr. C. H. Wu, secretary- 
general of the Commission. Now, in 
addition to continued buying, NRC is 
producing antimony regulus in its own 
plants. Asmelter, recently built by NRC, 
at Hsikuangshan, Sinhwa area, Hunan 
Province, has an output of about 50 
metric tons a month, which it is expected 
will be increased considerably before the 
end of the year. Two smelters built by 
the Commission—one in Kwantung 
Province and the other in the Chensien 
area of Hunan Province—were scheduled 
to start operations in May. Initial pro- 
duction for each of these plants was set 
at not less than 40 metric tons per month. 


TUNGSTEN OFFERED TO U. S. MARKET BY 
NRC, CHINA 


Large quantities of tungsten, ranging 
in grade from standard (65 percent WO;) 
to 70 percent, with an average of 68 per- 
cent WO,, are being offered to the United 
States market by the National Resources 
Commission, Nanking, China. The price 
will be competitive. 

The New York representative of NRC 
is Mr. P. W. Huang, 111 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL WAREHOUSE OPENED, LUCENA, 
SPAIN 


What is claimed to be the largest olive- 
oil warehouse in the world was opened in 
Lucena, Province of Cordoba, Spain, on 
May 1, 1948, at ceremonies conducted by 
the Spanish Minister of Agriculture. 

The warehouse, which has a capacity oi 
5,000,000 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) was constructed by the Syndi- 
cate of Olive Growers, and is the first 
of a network of warehouses that the 
Syndicate will construct throughout the 
olive-growing regions of Spain. Al- 
though this project is referred to as a 
‘“‘warehouse” it really is a communal or- 
ganization for the Lucena region and, in 
addition to its enormous facilities for the 
storing of olive oil—which, of course, is 
of prime importance in preventing loss 
to the producers caused by differences in 
production and consumption—it also 
provides facilities for the refining of the 
oil, its distribution, and, in short, every- 
thing relating to olive-oil production. 


SupPPLY SITUATION, HAITI 


The supply of fats and oils in Haiti dur- 
ing 1947 showed a little improvement 
over the preceding year when there was 
a serious shortage. Haiti imported about 
2,954,778 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) of vegetable and animal fats and 
oils during the fiscal year October 1, 
1946, to September 30, 1947, which was 














approximately the same as in the pre. 
ceding year. 

Increases in local production, however, 
improved the situation somewhat. Al. | 
though the short supply of cottonseed re- ; 
duced production of cottonseed oil, this 
was compensated for by an increase in 
the production of coconut oil. 

The total visible supply of fats ang Oils 
in Haiti is estimated 3,855,278 kilograms 
in 1947, as compared with 3,755,315 kilo. 
grams in 1946. 

Import prices averaged about 47 cents 
(United States currency) per kilogram 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 but had 
reached 82 cents per kilogram by Janv- 
ary 1948 

The current situation indicates no 
serious shortage during 1948, inasmuch 
as importers have fairly large stocks on 
hand and production is expected to ex. 
ceed that of last year. 





WHALE-OIL OUTPUT 


The 1947-48 Antarctic whaling season 
which began in December 1947 and ended 
March 30, 1948, was the best in 9 years 
and resulted in the production of about 
350,000 tons (international long tons) of 
oil worth about $140,000,000, at the pres. 
ent price of $400 a ton, by the interna- 
tional whaling fleet. 

This is the highest value achieved in 
the history of the whaling industry, al- 
though the quantity is well below the 
record of 500,000 tons produced in one 
previous season when oil sold for much 
less than today’s prices. 

This season’s production came from 
about 25,000 whales, equivalent to 16,000 
blue-whale units, which for some years 
past has been accepted by the participat- 
ing nations as the maximum number 
that may be killed in any one season. 

Production of whale oil in 1946-47 was 
a little less than this year’s output, but 
most of it was sold in advance at only 

270 a ton and the aggregate value was 
estimated at about $96,000,000 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEW MILLS PROPOSED, MEXICO 


A project is being studied by the Unidén 
de Madereros de Chihuahua (lumber- 
men’s union) for the construction of 4 
wood-pulp mill and a paper-manufac- 
turing plant in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. The initial investment will be 
about 4,000,000 pesos, according to the 
Union’s estimate. 


PAPER, PAPERBOARD, AND PULP PRODUCTION 
BY NRC PLants, CHINA 

The paper and paperboard plants Op- 

erated by the Chinese National Resources 


Commission produced 15,190 metric tons 
of paper and paperboard in 1947, com- 
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pared with 4,992 tons in 1946. This rep- 
resented an index of 304.3 (1946=—100). 
The production index of the paper out- 
put of the NRC mills was 253.6 in 1947. 
The NRC plants were reported to have 
manufactured about 20 percent of the 
paper produced in China during 1947. 
pulp produced by these plants totaled 
9674 tons in 1947, compared with none 
in 1946. 


NEWSPRINT MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


The newsprint industry, from the 
standpoint of the value of exports, actu- 
ally has been the premier industry of 
Newfoundland during certain recent 
years. However, the fisheries have been 
more important to the economy of the 
Island because (1) more people are em- 
ployed in the fisheries than in the pulp 
and paper industry, (2) since the two 
paper mills are foreign-owned, the profits 
do not accrue to the inhabitants of the 
Island, and (3) newsprint production for 
the domestic market is negligible. 

Newsprint is the principal product of 
the pulp and paper industry of New- 
foundland. During occasional years, 
considerable quantities of baled mechan- 
ical pulp and sulfite chemical pulp also 
have been exported 

Although the two paper mills are very 
large, both companies, in view of the 
generally favorable immediate outlook 
for the pulp and paper industry through- 


out the world, have made plans for 
expansion. 
Newsprint production amounted to 


388,162 short tons in 1947, 
with 362,274 tons in 1946. Exports of 
newsprint approximated 358,000 tons 
valued at $24,028,683 in 1947, compared 
with about 356,000 tons valued at $20,- 
290,996 in 1946. On a value basis, the 
1947 exports exceeded those for any 
preceding year, and, by quantity, they 
rivaled those of any recent year. In 
1947, more newsprint was exported to 
the United States than to all other 
countries combined. , 

The pulpwood cut was 805,807 rough 
cords in 1947, compared with 765,000 
cords in 1946. The greater part of the 
1947 cut was used by the domestic mills. 


compared 


Rubber and 
Products 


MEXICAN CHICLE PRODUCTION 


Chicle operations for the 1947-48 sea- 
son are believed to be finished. Total 
production of crude chicle probably has 
not exceeded 2,200,000 kilograms. 

The Mexican Government is reported 
to have issued permits for the extraction 
Of 2,405,000 kilograms, of which the 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
S. A. was to have taken 2,000,000 kilo- 
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grams, and certain small United States 
companies the remainder. 

As of April 15, 1948, Banco Nacional 
had received and warehoused about 
1,100,000 kilograms of crude chicle (said 
to be of excellent quality) at Campeche 
and about 700,000 kilograms (believed 
to be of a higher-moisture content than 
the Campeche stock, and of slightly in- 
ferior quality) at Cozumel and Chetumal 
in the Territory of Quintana Roo. 

As of April 16, 1948, crude chicle 
amounting to 260,939 kilograms had been 
shipped from the port of Progreso to the 
United States, but the Banco Nacional 
had not exported any chicle, and, it was 
believed, had not found any purchasers 
for its stock. 

As a result of operations conducted 
during the 1946-47 chicle season, approx- 
imately 5,102,000 kilograms of crude 
chicle were exported from Mexico to the 
United States. United States compa- 
nies that season paid 525 pesos per quin- 
tal of 46 kilograms for first-grade chicle, 
and on that basis the chicle trade was 
worth about US$11,000,000, to Mexico. 

The Banco Nacional is said to have in- 
vested about 20,000,000 pesos in chicle 
operations during the 1947-48 season, 
and unless it can dispose of its stock it 
appears unlikely that it will finance op- 
erations during the 1948—49 season. 

Discontinuance of chicle operations, it 
is reported, would disrupt the physical 
operations of the industry and make 
later renewal of operations difficult, for 
preparation centers, camps, roads, wa- 
ter-supply points, and other facilities 
would have deteriorated or disappeared, 
and the skilled chicle workers (chicleros) 
would have been absorbed into other ac- 
tivities. 

The United States has always been 
Mexico’s chief customer for chicle, and 
now that the large United States com- 
panies are not buying it the Mexican 
industry is at a critical point. 


SIAM PLANS PROGRESS IN RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


The Siamese Government’s new pro- 
gram is reported to include moderniza- 
tion of industries such as rubber and su- 
pervision of factories to obtain better 
products. The Government has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the Allies disposing of 
enemy property in order to fix the price 
of shares held by the Japanese in Thai 
Minerals and Rubber Co. Half of the 
shares are owned by the Siamese Govern- 
ment, and it is planned to buy the other 
half formerly owned by the Japanese. 
At present the factory is manufacturing 
processed rubber articles, rubber shoes, 
rubber soles, and products used by the 
State railways. Should funds become 
available, the Government plans to 
manufacture passenger-car and bicycle 
tires for domestic use. 


> | . ‘ - . 

Shipbuilding 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR PURCHASING VESSELS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic is reported to 
be negotiating for the purchase of ves- 
sels similar to the Dominican S. S. Nuevo 
Dominicano of the Flota del Estado Do- 
minicano which, on May 15, 1948, inaugu- 
rated passenger, cargo, and mail service 
to Aruba and Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Telecommunica- 
tion kquipment 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF RADIO PARTS, 
CHILE 


Conditions have been assigned and 
quotas established by the Consejo 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior (Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council) of Chile 
for the importation of spare and replace- 
ment parts for home radio receiving 
sets. Decree No. 225 of February 5, 1948, 
allotted a total import quota of U. S. 
$1,000,000 for the year 1948. 

Of this total, the Council has desig- 
nated US$200,000 for the importation of 
repair parts by exclusive representatives 
of foreign manufacturers who supply 
the various radio repair shops or sell 
directly to the public. It must be agreed, 
however, and the agreement written into 
the request for an import permit, that 
the respective parts will not be used for 
the assembly of radio receivers. 

Up to $650,000 is set aside to cover im- 
port permits which will be authorized 
quarterly to manufacturing and as- 
sembling firms established as such. A 
reserve of $150,000 will be held by the 
Council for the use of new assemblers 
who may develop from among the firms 
already acting as importers of radio 
receiving sets. 

The importation of certain specified 
parts will not be permitted. They must 
be manufactured in Chile. 

Loud speakers may be imported dur- 
ing 1948 only. Firms receiving import 
permits must agree to manufacture the 
1949 requirements. 

Granting of import permits for com- 
ponent parts will be made subject to 
fixing the sale price of the units to the 
ultimate user, and with the obligation 
of assigning not less than 25 percent of 
the total imports for the manufacture 
of popular-type apparatus. 

The Council will request the Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce to declare 
radio receiving sets to be essential prod- 
ucts so that the department of the Min- 
istry concerned may intervene in the 
control of their prices. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS OF ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


In 1947 the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan im- 
ported 5,999 metric tons of cotton piece 
goods, 390 tons of cotton and rayon mix- 
ture fabrics, and 5,198 tons of sacks and 
hessians, as compared with 6,260, 123, 
and 4,959 tons, respectively, in 1946. Ja- 
pan, India, the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Spain, and the United States were the 
more important suppliers. 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION 


During 1947, 35 mills in Argentina pro- 
duced 145,444,000 pounds of cotton yarn, 
as compared with 34 mills (463,735 spin- 
dies) in 1946 with an output of 141,- 
925,534 pounds. 

Production of rayon continuous fila- 
ment yarn totaled 10,317,528 pounds and 
staple or cut fiber yarn, 446,656 pounds, 
or a total of 10,764,184 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,797,547 pounds in 1946. Im- 
provements effected in plant facilities 
provide for an additional production ca- 
pacity in 1948 of 1,200,000 pounds of con- 
tinuous filament yarn and _ 2,600,000 
pounds of tire yarn. 

Production of nylon yarn, a new in- 
dustry in Argentina, is expected to begin 
in July and is expected to total about 
750,000 pounds in 1948. Production of 
rayon fabrics in 1947 is estimated at 8,- 
800,000 pounds as compared with 7,- 
300,000 pounds in 1946. The number of 
mills increased to 250 from the proceed- 
ing year’s 230. 


IMPORTS INTO BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


Imports of textiles into the Bahamas, 
British West Indies, in 1947, with 1946 
figures in parentheses, were as follows: 
Cotton duck for sails, 15,564 square yards 
(34,759); cotton hosiery, 5,754 dozen 
pairs (2,927); cotton piece goods, 1,- 
008,646 square yards (613,054); linen 
piece goods, 10,442 square yards (146): 
rayon hosiery, 2,850 dozen pairs (2,559); 
rayon piece goods, 226,646 square yards 
(92,983) : woolen hosiery, 330 dozen pairs 
(4); woolen piece goods, 57,542 square 
yards (47,327); cordage, 73,136 pounds 
(90,944) ; twine, 7,504 pounds (4,928). 


EXPORTS FROM CHINA TO U. S. 


Declared exports of textiles to the 
United States from Shanghai, China, for 
the period January-April 1948, were as 
follows: Cotton waste, 5,673,534 pounds; 
cotton rugs, 167,446 square feet; gunny 
bags, 182,913 pounds; camel wool, 10,029 
pounds; cashmere wool, 61,387 pounds; 
sheep wool, 1,913,643 pounds; goat wool, 
134,212 pounds; wool carpets and rugs, 
18,996 square feet; human-hair nets, 
24,045 gross: cow hair, 111,048 pounds; 
goat hair, 327,926 pounds; camel hair, 
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9,393 pounds; yak hair, 600 pounds; 
badger hair, 122 pounds; raw silk, 70,166 
pounds; rayon yarn, 4,016 pounds; waste 
silk, 98,412 pounds; silk pongee, 59,380 
yards; silk piece goods, 10,084 yards; 
straw hats of sisal, ramie, and buntal 
fiber, 101,085 dozen; harvest hats (rush), 
500 dozen; floor coverings (mats) 1,728 
square feet; and grass cloth, 4,434 
pounds. 

Declared exports from Tsingtao, China, 
to the United States during the first 4 
months of 1948 included 242 square feet 
of rugs (US$827), 138,110 gross of 
human-hair nets ($570,081), 97 gross of 
nylon hair nets ($315), and 950,400 
yards of straw braids ($4,530). 


IMPORTS INTO EGYPT 


Imports of textiles into Egypt in 1947, 
in metric tons, were as follows: Wool 
fabrics, 1,437; raw wool, 1,163; jute sacks, 
23,570; jute woven fabrics, 5,190; rayon 
yarn and thread, 1,882; rayon fabrics, 
657; and cotton piece goods, 3,003. 


IMPORTS AND EXportTs, IRELAND (EIRE) 


During the first quarter of 1948, with 
corresponding figures for 1947 in paren- 
theses, Ireland (Eire) imported 850,481 
pounds of cotton yarn (1,818,423) and 
585,958 pounds of woolen and worsted 
yarn (388,444). Exports included 2,189,- 
152 pounds of flax (3,506,832) ; 2,666,700 
pounds of raw wool (1,830,100) ; and 103,- 
530 yards of woolen piece goods (143,520). 


FIRST SILK-STOCKING FACTORY IN SCOT- 
LAND, U. K. 

A new silk-stocking company, of Swiss 
origin but backed substantially by Scot- 
tish capital, will soon be located near 
Alexandria, Scotland. This is a new 
industry for Scotland and is supported 
by the Board of Trade and the Scottish 
Development Council, according to a 
recent British trade publication. 


HicH Cost oF Raw MATERIALS CAUSING 
CONCERN IN ITALY’S INDUSTRY 


In the first 3 months of 1948 Italy 
produced 18,000 tons of rayon, 60 percent 
of the 1938 production rate. Exports 
have decreased because of the high pro- 
duction costs. Stocks of cotton yarn and 
cloth declined because of larger sales at 
home and increased exports. The high 
cost of imported raw materials, such as 
Egyptian cotton, is causing concern 
among manufacturers. 

Because of competition of Japan in 
the American market, silk producers and 
farmers are faced with a crisis. This 
is expected to be offset partly by sup- 
port to be given by the Italian govern- 
ment and partly by more favorable for- 
eign-exchange rates. 


U. K..’s TEXTILE EXPORTS 


Exports of textiles from the United 
Kingdom for the first quarter of 1948, 
as compared with the fourth quarter of 


1947 ‘in parentheses) included 6,300.. 
000 (8,100,000) square yards of lace net; 
1,050 (1,100) long tons of cotton thread: 
11,200,000 (11,600,000) square yards of 
linen piece goods; and 430 (370) long 
tons of cordage, according to a recent 
trade publication. 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZIL'S COTTON EXports 


Brazilian cotton exports, in metric 
tons, during April 1948, were as follows: 
United States, 19; Belgium, 2,148: Cap. 
ada, 262; Colombia, 469; Curacao, 61: 
England, 1,912; France, 2,189; Greece 
114; Guatemala, 46; Italy, 3907: Neth. 
erlands, 394; Panama, 102: Poland, 
1,320; Portugal, 199; South Africa, 79: 
Spain, 3,343; Switzerland, 78; Sweden. 
287; and Uruguay 355. 


PIECE-Goops IMPORTS INTO CEYLON 


Cotton-piece-goods imports into Cey- 
lon in 1947, as compared with 1939 (in 
parentheses) were as follows: Bleached, 
14,689,654 (12,196,656) yards; dyed, 28. 
725,379 (23,757,353) yards; printed, 11. 
267.176 (16,091,299) yards; grey, 3,021.- 
668 (13,612,309) yards; and other, 27,598 
(165,525) yards. 


EGYPT’s Exports OF RAw COTTON 


In the period from September 1, 1947, 
to April 29, 1948, with comparable 1946- 
47 figures in parentheses, Egypt exported 
667,561 bales ‘about 750 pounds each) 
of raw cotton (599,501), of which 140- 
214 bales went to the United Kingdom 
(164,049) , 364,281 bales to the European 
Continent (255,856), 118,258 bales to 
India, China, and Japan (128,047), and 
44.808 bales to the United States (51.- 
549), according to a British trade publi- 
cation 


COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


According to the first forecast released 
by the Indian Ministry of Agriculture, the 
cotton area in India (‘including Hydera- 
bad State) at the beginning of August 
1947 was estimated at 7,129,000 acres. 
This is about 8 percent less than the cor- 
responding forecast for the preceding 
season. A member of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee reports that the fore- 
cast represents from 65 to 70 percent of 
the total area under cotton in the 
Dominion. 

Consumption of Indian and Pakistan 


cotton by mills in India during the 
5 months ended January 31, 1948, 
amounted to 1,364,020 bales. This was 


4 percent higher than consumption dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last sea- 
son. 

Arrivals of cotton at Bombay from 
Karachi totaled 118,338 bales during the 
period September 1, 1947, to April 19, 
1948, compared with 240,071 bales in cor- 
responding months of the _ preceding 
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season. Many Indian mills will be 
forced to use short-staple Indian cotton 
when present supplies of longer staple 
are exhausted. It now appears that 
Pakistan will be able to supply a maxi- 
mum of 225,000 bales in addition to 
920,000 received prior to March 31, 1948. 
In recent years Indian consumption in- 
cluded nearly 1,000,000 bales of Pakistan 
cotton. Alternate sources of supply are 
Egypt and East Africa, but prices in both 
areas are higher than most Indian con- 
sumers can afford. Consequently Indian 
mills must use more Indian short-staple 
cotton, and larger quantities of coarser 
cloth will be coming on the market. 

Quotas totaling 210,000,000 yards of 
cloth for export during the first 6 months 
of 1948 to countries outside India and 
Pakistan were announced by the Indian 
Government on March 28, 1948. Of 
these, 77,000,000 yards were reserved for 
hard-currency countries, which include 
North and South American countries, 
Republic of the Philippines, Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal. 

Imports of cotton yarn into Bombay 
totaled 91,778 pounds in March 1948, 
made up of 24,644 pounds from the 
United States and 67,134 from the 
United Kingdom Imports of cotton 
piece goods into Bombay totaled 2,876,- 
127 yards, of which 1,228,081 came from 
the United Kingdom and 582,260 from 
the United States. Imports into South 
Indian ports totaled 147,388 yards, and 
imports of cotton piece goods into Kara 
chi totaled 1,298,124 yards in January 
and 1,398,419 yards in February. 

Exports of cotton piece goods in March 
amounted to 15,358,546 yards from Bom- 
bay and 5,819,861 yards from South In- 
dian ports. Exports from Karachi to- 
taled 12,046 yards in January and 57,445 
yards in February. 


EXPANSION IN COTTON-TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURING, GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


The largest producer of cotton textiles 
in the Guadalajara, Mexico, area is car- 
rying out an expansion program at a 
cost of several million pesos. Annual 
maximum capacity is to be increased 
from 20,800,000 meters of cloth to 31,- 
200,000 meters. 


Silk and Products 
CHINA'S PRODUCTION 


China’s 1947 raw-silk production is 
estimated at 73,000 piculs (1 picul 
13343 pounds), comprising 17,500 piculs 
of filature silk, 46,500 piculs of native 
Silk, 6,000 piculs of spun silk, and 3,000 
Piculs of wild silk. The output of fila- 
ture and native silk represents a 25 
percent increase from 1946. The avail- 
able spindles for spun silk totaled 24,- 
834; 3,900 more were in process of in- 
stallation. Available looms numbered 
12,200 powered and 61.000 manual, with 
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a total yearly capacity of 105,000,000 
yards of silk piece goods. 

Forecasts of 1948 silk production (ex- 
cluding spun and wild silk) indicate a 
slight increase from 1947. 


Wool and Products 
GREECE’S WOOL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Estimated wool production in Greece 
in 1948 amounted to 16,329,000 pounds 
compared with 17,103,000 pounds in 1947. 
The entire production will probably be 
used domestically, as it was in 1947. 
Imports of wool in 1947 totaled 1,928 
metric tons; yarn, 667 tons; and cloth, 
237 tons. The wool-textile industry has 
about 68,000 spindles and 1,700 looms. 


ADEQUATE RAW-WOoOL SupPPLIES, ITALY 
Italian raw-wool supplies, chiefly from 
sterling areas, were more than adequate 
in 1947 to meet production requirements. 
Imports of scoured and greasy wool 
amounted to 138,867 metric tons (118,973 
tons of greasy and 19,894 tons of 


scoured), nearly double the 1932-34 
average. 
Exports of wool textiles in 1947 


amounted to 5,956 tons and yarn 4,465 
tons. 


FRENCH Morocco’s INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


In 1947 French Morocco imported 2,030 
tons of greasy wool, 353 tons of washed 
wool, and 3 tons of carbonized wool, rep- 
resenting a considerable increase from 
the 1945 total of less than 2 tons and the 
1946 total of 565 tons. Exports of wool, 
consisting chiefly of woolen waste nearly 
all which went to France and Algeria, 
amounted to 1,175 tons in 1947 compared 
with 2,237 tons in 1946. 

Morocco has 6 woolen mills, employing 
about 2,000 workers, which produce 
monthly about 60 tons of woolen yarn 
and about 80,000 meters of woolen cloth. 
(Actual figures for 1947 are not yet avail- 
able.) In addition to cloth and hand- 
made articles of wearing apparel, Mo- 
rocco produces native hand-woven rugs. 
These rugs are produced both under Gov- 
ernment supervision and by individual 
artisans and may then be stamped by the 
Government as a guaranty of their au- 
thenticity and good condition and work- 
manship. Norugs may be exported from 
Morocco without this stamp. Production 
of stamped rugs totaled 71,210 square feet 
in 1947, 93,240 square feet in 1946, 6,885 
in 1945, and 717 in 1944. The industry 
declined drastically during the war but 1s 
now reviving under the Government's 
stimulation. Of the 133 tons of rugs ex- 
ported in 1947, 105 tons went to France 
as compared with 153 tons in 1946, of 
which 116 tons went to France. 

A substantial part of Morocco’s needs 
for woolen goods is filled from domestic 
products made from both imported and 
domestic wools. However, a large import 
and export trade took place in 1947. Im- 


ports in 1947 (in tons), with 1946 figures 
in parentheses, were as follows: Cloth, 
548 (220); yarn, 128 (147); and clothing, 
46 (21). Exports for the same periods 
(in tons) amounted to 278 (413) of cloth; 
160 (16) of yarn; and 171 (119) of cloth- 
ing. All but a very small fraction of this 
trade was with France and Algeria. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL, NEW ZEALAND 


Exports of wool from New Zealand 
from July 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948, 
totaled 775,655 bales, of which 548,625 
bales were greasy, 129,068 were slipe, 
and 97,962 were scoured. Shipments to 
the United States included 30,689 bales 
of greasy wool, 2,026 bales of slipe, and 
4,142 bales of scoured. The average 
weights of bales in the 1946-47 season 
were 331 pounds for greasy wool, 320 for 
slipe, and 279 for scoured. 


SouTH AFRICA’s WOOL EXPORTS 


During the first 9 months of the 1947- 
48 season which began on July 1, the 
Union of South Africa exported 172,388,- 
166 pounds of grease wool and 14,734,435 
pounds of scoured wool. In both cate- 
gories the United Kingdom was the 
heaviest buyer, followed by France, Bel- 
gium, and the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


According to official forecasts, 30,000 
acres of flax, nearly double the 1947 
acreage, will be sown in Austrialia dur- 
ing 1948. The bulk of the crop will be 
used domestically. In 1947, 26,517 long 
tons of flax straw were produced. All 
exports of scutched line fiber during the 
last half of 1947 (367 long tons), were 
destined for the United Kingdom. 
There were no imports of flax fiber dur- 
ing that period. Hemp is not grown 
commercially for spinning purposes. 


FLAX INDUSTRY IN LOWER SILESIA 


The flax industry in Lower Silesia, 
Polish-administered territory, is one of 
the more important branches of enter- 
prise in that area. Approximately 1,- 
200,000 meters of fabric and 350,000 
kilograms of yarn are produced each 
month. The factories have 170,000 
spindles and 6,000 looms and employ 
12,000 workers. The State-owned en- 
terprise at Walbrzych employs more 
than 3,000 workers; nearly all of fabrics 
produced are for export. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF TOBACCO; PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED, FINLAND 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Finland in 1947 totaled 6,822,600 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch. 
Office of International Trade 


No Improvement Reported in 
Congestion at Colombian Port 


The port congestion in Buenaventura, 
Colombia, still shows no definite signs of 
improvement. Ever since January 1947, 
the port has been badly congested in 
consequence of a number of factors. The 
present backlog is estimated to be about 
50,000 tons, and, while the situation has 
not grown any worse, it shows no Signs of 
improving. 

Consequently, exported goods may be 
subject to extra handling and consider- 
able delay, and may be stored in the open, 
thus exposing them to the action of the 
elements. Foreign traders exporting 
goods to Colombia should, therefore, 
make certain that the type of packaging 
material used will be adequate to take 
care of these additional hazards. 


Spanish Electric-Power 
Production Rises Sharply 


Production of electric power in Spain 
increased sharply during the first quar- 
ter of 1948 because of the heavy winter 
rains and the resultant rise in water re- 
serves for the operation of hydroelectric 
plants. 

Preliminary statistics on electric- 
power production in 1947 show a con- 
siderable increase over 1946. According 
to the daily estimates submitted by the 
13 major companies of the association 
of power producers (UNESA), to the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, the 
output rose from 4,178,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1946 to 4,596,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1947. 

Statistics of the Syndicate of Electric- 
ity, Gas, and Water, which cover the pro- 
duction of about 465 companies including 
the FHASA in Andorra, indiacte that 
production increased from 5,467,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to 6,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The “Consejo de Industria” of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
also makes an estimate of production 
which includes the output of factories 
for their own consumption. The Con- 
sejo figures indicate a rise from 5,821,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1946 to 6,420,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947. The lat- 
ter figure is based on the calculation that 
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public service companies produced 6,100,- 


000,000 kilowatt-hours, while factories 
which produce power only for their own 
consumption produced approximately 
310,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Both the 
Syndicate and the Consejo data include 
production in Spanish North Africa, the 
Canary Islands, and the Balearic Islands 


Direct Rail Service Opened 
Between Sofia and Bucharest 


The Bucharest press of May 20 carried 
an announcement of the Rumanian Rail- 
ways Administration that, in accordance 
with an agreement made at a Rumanian- 
Bulgarian railway conference, held in 
Sofia April 19-30, 1948, a car will be 
attached daily to Rumanian trains 8023 
and 8024 and to Bulgarian trains 301 and 
302 for direct service between Sofia and 
Bucharest The car will be ferried 
across the Danube River between the 
Rumanian town of Giurgiu (Giurgevo) 
and the Bulgarian town of Rusciuc ‘Rus- 
ciuk). The effective date was May 9, 
1948. A direct sleeping o1 
car is optional. When the ferry does not 
operate for any reason, the direct service 
will be suspended 

Train No. 8023 leaves Bucharest at 6:12 
a. m., and train No. 8024 arrives in Bu- 
charest at 5:20 p. m. No details were 
given as to arrival time in or departure 
time from Sofia. The actual rail travel 
time is about 13 to 14 hours, and prob- 
ably about 2 hours will be required for 
the Customs, ferry, and related delays. 


restaurant 


Peruvian Air Line Opens 
New Domestic Services 
The 
Nacionales del Sur 
nounced the 


Peruvian air line, Aerovias 
(ANDES), has an- 
inauguration of regular 
services from Lima to southern Peru. 
The principal route to be served by 
ANDES is between the city of Lima and 
the second city in Peru, Arequipa. Twice 
weekly, this service is extended beyond 
Arequipa to the extreme southernmost 
city of Peru, Tacna. 

Their aircraft used are Curtis Com- 
mando twin-engined planes, semi-con- 
verted in Peru for passenger and cargo 
service. 








Inter-Island Air Services 
To Be Resumed in Azores 

The Sociedade Acoreana de Trans. 
portes Aéreos has purchased two Dove 
De Havilland planes (DH-104) which re- 
cently arrived at Santa Ana Airport, Sao 


Miguel (Azores), from England, for the 
resumption of inter-island air services 
in the Azores 

These British-manufactured planes 


are eight-passenger Doves, with cabin for 
pilot and co-pilot, and baggage compart- 
ments to carry 300 pounds forward and 
600 pounds aft They are twin-engine 
planes with all modern radio and wire- 
less-telephone equipment; empty weight 
2,584 kilograms, tare weight 2,747 kilo- 
grams, maximum permissible 
2,860 kilograms: 
210 miles per 


weight 
maximum level speed 
hour, and 170 miles per 
hour cruising speed 


Radiotelephone Service 
Inaugurated in China 


The Chinese Government Radio Ad- 
ministration and the Shanghai Tele- 
communication Administration jointly 
announced the inauguration on June 1 
of radio-telephone from Shan- 
ghai and Nanking to Canada, Cuba, and 
Mexico, to be routed via two-channel 
trunk line from Shanghai to San Fran- 
from 8 a. mM 
to 12 noon and from 8 p. m. to2 a.m 
daily 


service 


cisco. Service hours are 


Montevideo’s Consumption of 
Gas for Fuel Increasing 


The consumption of gas for fue] pur- 


poses in Montevideo, Uruguay, during 
1947 exceeded that for 1946 by 139 
percent. The respective figures are 


19,062,847 cubic meters and 16,722,278 
cubic meters. The increase was brought 
about partly by new installations and 
partly by the fact that a strike in 1946 
affected consumption in that year. 

On October 31, 1947, 21,150 customers 
were registered as compared with 19,904 
on the same date in 1946. 

An increase of 20 percent in the retail 
price of gas was authorized by the 
Executive Power in December 1947. 
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{quitania Begins New Service 
Between Britain and Canada 


Sailing from Southampton on May 25, 
the 45,000-ton Cunard White Star liner 
Aquitania began her first voyage under 
the agreement concluded between the 
Canadian Government and the Cunard 
White Star Limited, Liverpool, for the 
carriage Of British settlers to the Do- 
minion. 

Since March 31, an average of 1,400 
shipyard workers of every trade have 
peen employed at Southampton in ren- 
ovating the vessel, according to Cunard 
White Star, and while full reconditioning 
has not been undertaken the passenger 
accommodation in both first and tourist 
classes Will offer a reasonable standard 
of comfort. 

Scheduled to make 11 round-trip voy- 
ages between Southampton and Halifax 
by the end of the year, the Aquitania, 
with priority berths for 1,100 British 
emigrants on each trip, will thus provide 
accommodation for 12,000 British em- 
igrants alone from the United Kingdom 
as well as more than 7,000 berths for 
other passenger traffic between the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 


Water Systems, Mexico 


The committee studying the project 
for amplification of the Monterrey, 
Mexico, municipal water system finds 
that only about half of the population is 
supplied with water, and that the ca- 
pacity of the system should be doubled. 


Czechoslovak Airlines To 
Open Prague-Beirut Service 


Regular air service between Prague 
and Beirut (Lebanon) via Rome and 
Athens is scheduled to be opened soon 
by Czechoslovak Airlines, according to 
an announcement in the Czechoslovak 
press. Flights will be made. every 
Wednesday from Prague with passengers 
Staying over night at Athens and arriv- 
ing at Beirut on Thursday. The return 
flight will depart from Beirut every Fri- 
day. One-way fare from Prague to 
Beirut will be 11,800 Czechoslovak 
crowns ($236) 


Venezuela Plans To Improve 
Transport, Communications 


For the first time in Venezuela’s his- 
tory, a budget has been submitted which 
distinguishes between normal adminis- 
trative expenses and funds for basic na- 
tional improvements and investment. 
This is the budget for the fiscal year 
1948-49 submitted to the Venezuelan 
Congress on April 23, requesting a total 
appropriation of 1,601,728,600 bolivares. 

Funds requested for transportation 
and communications include 27,079,890 
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India: Rail Priorities for 
Manganese Shipments 


Rail priorities in India for man- 
ganese-ore shipments covered by 
dollar credits were announced by 
the Ministry of Commerce on May 
13 in a statement to the press, 
which read as follows: 


In order to overcome delays in the 
movement of manganese ore from mine 
to port, the Government of India has 
decided to afford special transport facil- 
ities to exporters of this commodity to 
the U. S. A. and other hard-currency 
areas. 

Intending exporters are advised to ap- 
ply to the Chief Controller of Exports, 
New Delhi, giving particulars of the 
goods for which transport is desired, 
port of shipment, destination, quantity 
to be shipped, and the number of wagons 
required for transport, together with 
evidence of firm contracts and letters of 
credit entered into by them with oversea 
buve rs, 











bolivares for road construction; 30,740,- 
912 bolivares for port construction; 
11,174,000 bolivares for airport construc- 
tion; 6,383,000 bolivares for the purchase 
of land and buildings; 5,411,000 bolivares 
for the purchase of radiotelecommunica- 
tions equipment; and 1,500,000 bolivares 
for the Cia. Venezolana de Navegacion. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Caracas, the budget is still under con- 
sideration by the Congress, and while 
some revisions may be made, it is be- 
lieved they will be slight. 


Shanghai Expands Gas Sales 


The volume of gas produced in Shang- 
hai in April totaled 130,568,100 cubic 
feet, and sales reached a total of 123,- 
691,770 cubic feet, according to the Pub- 
lic Utilities Bureau of Shanghai. Com- 
pared with March figures, the produc- 
tion in April was 8.6 percent less and 
sales exceeded those in March by 4.9 
percent. 


Radio Frankfurt Inaugurates 
Program Series for Exporters 


A new series of weekly radio programs 
on the Frankfurt, Munich, Stuttgart, 
and Bremen network (Germany) was 
inaugurated recently. These programs 
are designed to service export manufac- 
turers, importers, and other individuals 
and agencies doing export business in 
the Bizonal Area. 

The programs, entitled, “This is JEIA 
speaking” (‘Hier spricht JEIA’’), are to 
be broadcast on Thursday evenings from 
Frankfurt at 7:40 p. m. 

Dr. Wolfgang Kaupisch, well-Known 
radio commentator on the staff of Radio 
Frankfurt, will devote his talks to such 
matters as export procedures, market 


conditions in Germany and abroad, 
plans and policies, pricing, and other 
questions of moment to the business 
community. An official of the JEIA will 
appear on the program with Dr. Kau- 
pisch to reply to questions presented 
by industrialists and official agencies in 
various Laender of the Bizonal area. 

Radio Frankfurt can be heard on 1,195 
kilocycles (49 meters). 


French Vessel Starts 
Service to Casablanca 


The French vessel Hubert Prom ar- 
rived recently at Casablanca, Morocco. 
This vessel was put in service a short 
time ago and made two round trips be- 
tween Bordeaux and Dakar, but is now 
expected to be used on the Bordeaux- 
Casablanca line. The ship, said to be 
the same type as the Couesnon and 
Dives, is fitted with a 150-cubic-meter 
cold-storage room having a temperature 
of +4.5° C. On her first trip to Casa- 
blanca she brought two 16-ton locomo- 
tives and 600 tons of cement. 


Mexico’s Road Mileage 
Increased in 1947 


Although there were approximately 
17,940 miles of roads in Mexico in 1947, 
only the paved and gravel arteries, to- 
taling 10,150 miles, are recommended for 
travel throughout the year. It is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 2,300 
miles of Federal dirt roads, 4,250 miles of 
country, state, or neighborhood roads, 
4,685 miles of Federal gravel highways, 
1,240 miles of graded country roads, and 
5,465 miles of paved highways. This rep- 
resents an increase of about 1,056 miles 
of dirt roads, 1,864 miles of gravel, and 
620 miles of paved highways. 


Hydroelectric Power 
Developments in Norway 


The total capacity of Norway’s hydro- 
electric plants at the end of 1947 was es- 
timated at about 2,500,000 kilowatts as 
compared with 2,100,000 kilowatts in 
1938. Norway’s net investments in hy- 
droelectric projects in 1947 are estimated 
to be approximately 125,000,000 crowns 
as compared with about 100,000,000 
crowns in 1946. 

In 1947, 27 projects having an aggre- 
gate capacity of 172,000 kilowatts were 
completed; and 48 projects, each of more 
than 1,000 kilowatts, and 30 of smaller 
capacities, were started. 

An official of the Electricity Board 
stated that the available supply of elec- 
tricity in Norway would increase by about 
150,000 kilowatts yearly during the next 
8 years, and that the total power supply 
of the country would be increased by 50 
percent at the end of that period “if 
everything proceeds according to plan.” 
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The production of all Norwegian power Foreign Telegrams to Venezuela. He proposes to use a DC 





: 1. Must be written in plain language— a , Paty 
. ; ; n 5 : n this service, making the trip i 
plants during the first 10 months of 1947 Arabic, English, French, Turkish, or Iranian =m whe ; e ae pin 6 hours, 
totaled 9,446,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and 2. Use of all codes and cipher is prohibited. The expectation is to freight drums of 
I 
in the year 1946, 11,261,000,000 kilowatt- 3. Must bear sender's full name or his name gasoline to Costa Rica on the return 
hours. At the end of 1947, the Central and surname flight. 
ae Abbreviated ; ‘ess Wil t be accepted 
Bureau of Statistics estimated that the & Anmceviated address will not he accepted 
: au ; either as the address or as the name of the z ae 2 5 
total production of electricity in the amnion Livestock Shipped by Air 
country would equal that produced dur- 5. Laconic and obscure expressions are not To British East Africa 
ing 1946, and would be about 17 percent admitted. — 
higher than the output in 1938. a o pas Aatecigyeeins ag admitted The first air shipment of pedigreeg 
(¢ 7e ra ellver ( Stal) 
(b) General delivery (Telegraph) livestock reached Kenya, British Rag Pr 
Britain-to-South Afriea (c) Forwarding privilege Africa, recently. According to the 


a ia . (d) Telegraphic notification of delivery srican consulate general ¢ air 
Flying-Boat Service Opened (e) Postal < tification of delivery . esigioales arrived at alow ae 
For the first time in the history of Tanabe Gane ae lene bscure expressions a Dakota ‘DC-3) plane after a 54-hoy 
British civil aviation, a scheduled flying- are not admitted flight from Hampshire, England. The 
boat service has been opened by British 
Overseas Airways Corporation between 
the United Kingdom and Johannesburg. 
According to the American consulate at 
Southampton, England, this service is 


animals are reported to have fared we} 
during the air trip with no cases of air 
sickness occurring. The flight was made P 
via Malta, Khartoum, and Kisumu, 


Foreign and inland telegrams sent by 
Government departments and diplomatic 
corps as well as incoming telegrams ad- 
dressed to them are exempt from these 


eee, _ 
——— oe 
——_ 


-estrictions. 1 
operated by BOAC’s No. 4 Line with the Electricity Consumption Ir 
new 35-ton Short Solent aircraft—the ae a a 7 Increases in Shanghai tt 
largest commercial flying boat so far , : -aapagtopgeaasan h 
used by Britain. Plans New Ship Service The industrial consumption of electric 9 
This new Southampton-South Africa The Italian Adriatica Line recently energy in Shanghai, China, during the 
flying-boat service started officially on — announced its plans to inaugurate pas- month of April totaled 65,625,165 wk.-br. | 
May 4, 1948, when the 35-ton Solent air- senmer amd careo service betecen Yen- an increase of 2.4 percent from March. r 
craft Severn took off near Hythe, Hamp- ice, Brindisi, Limassol, Tel Aviv, Haifa, teendbdagnneniag comes and te 
shire, on the first stage of her 6,350-mile Larnaca, Izmir, Piraeus, Brindisi, and EE SY RNR ENE NAO See | 
journey. This was the first scheduled Trieste. According to reports reaching that city. U 
flight of a service which it is claimed the American Consulate at Port Said, The production and sales figures for r 
will be watched by air-line operators all Egypt, steamers will have first-, second-, April were 100,284,890 kw.-hr., and 92- V 
over the world, as its success might well and third-class passenger accommoda- 948.279 kw.-hr., which represents a de- t 
lead to a return by other companies to tions. crease of 4.4 percent and an increase of 
flying boats, at present operated only by It is reported further that the Adri- 4.1 percent, respectively, from those of f 
BOAC. atica Line is studying the possibility of March 
The test is whether these giant aircraft extending its services and including the ; 


can succeed in making money where land 
planes have failed. Land planes can of- 
fer greater speed. It takes nearly 5 days 
to get from Britain to South Africa by 


Island of Cyprus in the new itineraries. Correction: 
Canadian Power Costs 


Air Shipment of Costa On page 39 of the May 15 issue of 











fiying boat, with four night stops along Rican Beef to Venezuela FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the 
the route. Land planes, stopping only to A Mexican pilot has made arrange- ss ‘Cost for panee a apaninese pe j 
refuel, arrive in 36 hours. It is pointed ments to fly fresh beef from Costa Rica in Province of Quebec,” the power cost 
out that flying boats are more comfort- for Quebec was erroneously given as 36 
able and thus give the passenger time to cents per kilowatt-hour and that foi 
see something of different countries when | Ontario as 55 cents—in consequence of 
the aircraft comes down for the night. Special Use of Air Transport inadvertent dropping of decimal points 
Cost of hotel accommodation is included Reported by Dutch in process of publication. The correct 
in the round-trip fare of £301. figure for Quebec is 0.36 cent per kilo- 

The new Solents, carrying up to 34 Phe other day 33 cases contain- watt-hour and that for ntario 0.55 cent. 
passengers and a crew of 8, will start ing some 100.000 young strawberry 

4 " . ae ‘Gtnkn kes aoe ants f Beverwijk in the Neth- > ' , 
with a twice-weekly service. This is ex- a oo peverwi] : s K ; r Johannesburg’s Electrie Power 
pected to be increased soon to a fre- CEEREES WETS CONVEYER DY Mh. fo Me. 
quency of three times a week in each night plane to Malmo to be planted The City Council of Johannesburg, 
direction. These aircraft will take off ‘in the nurseries of a Swedish pre- South Africa, recently approved a plan 
from Southampton as the BOAC con- serving factory, says a Dutch Gov- for the development and expansion of | 
tribution to the Springbok route, oper- ernment publication, Transport of the city’s electric system, which will in- 
ated jointly with South African Airways. young plants from one country to volve an expenditure of £8,000,000 

another on such a large scale is a 
r . rare occurrence, the duration of Top 

Iraq Announces New Rules for st a iad ical oiaheaboal Bangkok Plans To Expand 

x > sucn anspo em? an rOTtLan ~ a r 
Foreign and Inland Telegrams consderation. But the airplane is Water-Supply Service 

The Director General of Posts and Tel- eminently suited for the purpose A 5-year program for the development | 
egraphs of Iraq has announced that and thus it came about that these of the water-supply service has been 
effective May 18, 1948, and until further 100,000 plants, within scarcely a drawn up by the Bangkok, Siam, munici- 
notice the following instructions should day of thriving in Dutch earth, toil pality, for which purpose a loan of 1%, 
be observed on incoming and outgoing tinued their growth somewhere in 000,000 bahts has been asked by the Na- 
foreign telegrams as well as inland tele- Sweden. tional Government ‘$1,700,000 in U. § 
grams. (Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of International Trade 

















International Exhibition of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Petropolis, Brazil 


The scheduled opening date of May 18, 
1948, for the International Exhibition of 
Industry and Commerce, to be held at 
the Quitandinha Hotel, Petropolis, Brazil, 
has been postponed and is now scheduled 
as July 12, 1948. 


International Trade 
Fair. Vienna 


The general agent of the Vienna In- 
ternational Fair, Sanford de Brun, an- 
nounces that the next semiannual Fair 
will be held from September 5 to Septem- 
ber 12, 1948. 

The 1948 fall Fair will feature exhibits 
from neighboring countries of Europe, 
and considerable interest has been shown 
in obtaining American participation. 

A survey indicates an interest princi- 
pally in machine tools, machinery for 
woodworking, construction, food process- 
ing and packing, textile, plastic, print- 
ing, and reproduction industries. There 
is also considerable interest in electrical 
equipment, particularly household appli- 
ances, such as refrigerators, deep-freeze 
units, and the like. Exhibits of passenger 
cars, light and heavy trucks, and auto- 
motive accessories will 
welcomed 


especially be 


Applications for exhibition space 
should be addressed to the official repre- 
sentative of the Fair, Sanford de Brun, 
Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., at the earliest 
possible date 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


The Brussels International Industries 
Fair was held from April 17 to 28, 1948, at 
the Centennaire in Brussels, using 
80,000 square meters of exhibition 
space—15 countries being represented by 
official national exhibits. The number 
of American firms represented at the 
Fair by themselves or by their Belgian 
representatives amounted to 357. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in Bel- 
sium was represented at the Fair 
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through a commercial information 
booth. 

It is reported that the Fair attracted 
4,000 exhibitors, the largest number ever 
to display their goods at that annual 
event. The attendance approached a 
million, of whom probably between 
15,000 and 20,000 were buyers. 

The most active buyers were those of 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. It is also noteworthy that the 
Yugoslavs seem to have been moderately 
successful from the sales standpoint. 
The articles which they had represented 
were printed matter, craft items, such as 
pottery and glassware, a small amount of 
textiles, and woodwork, with a small ex- 
hibit also in the foodstuff building. 

The textile exhibit at the Fair, which 
was a cooperative effort on the part of 
Belgian manufacturers, was by far the 
most pleasant and good-looking of all 
the exhibits. From the standpoint of 
interest manifested by visitors to the 
Fair, the household-appliance exhibits 
far exceeded all the rest, especially such 
items as cooking utensils, washing ma- 
chines, electric iceboxes, stoves, et cetera. 
The largest exhibit was given over to in- 
dustrial machinery, tools, construction 
equipment; in this exhibit some firms 
claim to have done satisfactory business. 
However, in general the reply to any 
question about how business was going 
was, ““‘We did not expect to do too much 
business here at the Fair, but we have 
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Fortheoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions 


Brussels Colonial Exhibition. July 3-18. 


1948 

Apply to the Secretary, Foire Coloniale 
de Bruxelles, 20-21 Boulevard Bau- 
doin, Brussels. Belgium. 


Zurich International Television Exhibi- 


tion. September 2-15, 1948. 

Apply to Secretariat, International Tele 
vision Committee, 41 Gloria Strasse, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

British Industries Fair, London and Bir 
mingham, May 2-13, 1949, 

Apply to Export Promotion Department, 
35 Old Queens Street, London, S. W. 1, 


United Kingdom. 































made many solid contacts which we ex- 
pect will follow through in our ordinary 
business relations.” 

The Fair administration operated a 
system for buyers whereby the Fair was 
substantially reserved for their activi- 


ties in the mornings. The method of 
making this reservation was to increase 
the entrance fee in the mornings from 20 
to 30 francs. Also, certain services were 
set up by the Fair administration to help 
buyers—such as a travel and insurance 
stand to facilitate these two items, an 
office which provided living quarters, in- 
furmation, a guide and translating sec- 
tion, and a meeting hall and business 
office for buyers, thereby facilitating buy- 
ers’ activities. In addition, the Office of 
Foreign Commerce provided a bureau to 
aid buyers in getting export licenses. 
Publie Health Services, 
Engineering and Equipment 
Exhibition, London 


A Public Health Services, Engineering 
and Equipment Exhibition is being held 
in London, Engiand, in mid-November of 
this year in celebration of the centenary 
of the passing of the first Public Health 
Act in 1848. With the exception of the 
war years, the Public Health Congress 
and Exhibition has been held every alter- 
nate year since 1928 under the patronage 
of H. M. the King and the presidency of 
the Minister of Health. The first presi- 
dent, the late Neville Chamberlain, 
pointed out the value of holding a Con- 
gress and an Exhibition simultaneously 
under the same roof. They bring to- 
gether the heads of Government depart- 
ments, administrators and technicians in 
these departments, delegates officially 
appointed by local authorities through- 
out the United Kingdom, representatives 
of scientific, medical, and other learned 
bodies from all over the world, and the 
engineers and manufacturers whose ex- 
hibits this year will fill the principal halls 
of Olympia. These exhibits will com- 
prise an exceedingly wide range of plant, 
machinery, appliances and_ vehicles, 
equipment and materials applicable to 
every phase of the public-health and 

(Continued on p. 43) 








Economic Cooperation Administration 


First Shipments Are Reaching 


China 


The first ship to China carrying com- 
modities authorized under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program 
was expected to dock in Shanghai yester- 
day, June 18, according to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, ECA Administrator. The Donald 
McLeay, of the American Mail Line, has 
a cargo of 6,364 net long tons of wheat 
flour loaded at Portland, Oreg., and 
Seattle, Wash., and is now on the high 
seas. 

The President Taft, of the American 
President Lines, also is to carry a quan- 
tity of wheat flour picked up at Los An- 
geles, and is due in Shanghai July 5; 
while the Idaho, of the States Steamship 
Co., has on board 2,196 net long tons of 
wheat flour, loaded at Seattle and Taco- 
ma, although no Shanghai due date has 
been reported as yet. 

Arrangements now are being made to 
load two cargoes of wheat, of about 5.500 
long tons each, for China soon. These 
cargoes will be carried in Chinese-flag 
vessels. 


New Procurement Authorizations 


New procurement authorizations for 
foodstuffs and commodities under the 
European Cooperation Administration 
have brought the total of procurement 
authorizations, including ocean freight, 
to $287,640,924, according to Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA administrator. 
Procurement authorizations were is- 
sued during the week ended July 5 for 
France, Denmark, Norway, Austria. 
Greece, Netherlands, Italy, Bizone Ger- 
many, and the United States-United 
Kingdom zone of the free territory of 
Trieste. New authorizations include: 


To NETHERLANDS 


Cross ties, untreated, to be pur- 


chased in the United States 
by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents $61, 000 


Steel-mill products; shapes, 
plates, bars, sheets and strip, 
pipe and tubes, etc., to be pur- 
chased in the United States 
by the Netherlands Govern- 


ment or its authorized agents 1, 000, 000 


Penicillin, streptomycin, and 
other medicines, to be pur- 
chased in the United States 


by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents 250, 000 


Total Netherlands 1,311, 000 


To NORWAY 


Inedible tallow, to be purchased 
in the United States by the 
Norwegian Government or its 


authorized agents 39, 000 
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To ITaLy 


Coal, to be purchased in the 
United States by the Italian 
Government or its authorized 
agents 


To BIZONE GERMANY 


Fruits and vegetables, such as 
lemons, oranges, grapes, ap- 
ples, potatoes, cabbage, gar- 


lic, carrots, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, peaches, apricots, to be 
purchased in Italy by the U.S. 
Department of the Army 


To AUSTRIA 


Wheat flour, to be purchased in 
the United States by the De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Superphosphate, to be pur- 
chased in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, or the Netherlands by 
the Austrian Government or 
its authorized agents 

Nickel, electrolytic ore pellets, to 
be purchased in @anada by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply 

Basic to be purchased in 
Belgium or Luxembourg by 
the Austrian Government or 
its authorized agents 

Streptomycin, to be purchased 
in the United States by the 
U.S. Department of the Army 

Wheat, to be purchased in the 
United States by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Whale oil, to be purchased in 
Norway by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 


slag, 


agents 


Total Austria 
To GREECE 
Wheat, to be purchased in the 


United States by the Depart- 
ment Agriculture 


To FRANC! 


Inedible tallow, to be 
in the United States by the 
French Government or its au- 
thorized 


purchased 


agents 
Sesame seeds, 
Nicaragua by the French Gov- 


ernment oO! its authorized 


to be purchased in 


agents 
Lard, to be in 
United States by the French 


Government or its auth¢ 


purchased in the 


To DENMARK 


Sesame seeds, to be purchased 
in Portuguese West Africa 
(Angola) by the Danish Gov- 
ernment or its 1uthorized 


agent 


To TRIESTE 
Coconut oil, to be purchased in 
the United States by De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Tallow, to be purchased in the 
United States by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


the 


$13, 310, 000 


3 


to 


000, 


, 169, 


320 


733, 


, 216 


675, 


840 


000 
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000 
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027 


000 


7,508 
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yt 


OU 


OUOU 


, 500 


990 
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Wheat flour, to be purchased in 
the United States by the De- 





partment of Agriculture $1, 230, 693 
Coal, to be purchased in the 
United States by the U. S. De- 
partment of the Army 264,009 } 
Lard, to be purchased in the j 
United States by the U.S. De- 
partment of the Army 137, 000 
Colophony (resin), to be pur- 
chased in the United States 
by the U. S. Department of the 
Army 2,775 
Canned Mexican beef, procured 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture 115, 998 
Total Trieste l 844, 457 
Procurements authorized by the Eca 
by country, including ocean freight 
follow: 
Austria $22, 310, 672 
Denmark 565, 000 
France 110, 989, 366 
Greece 14, 614, 543 
Bizone Germany 3, 000,000 
Italy 62, 009, 376 
Netherlands 22, 153,630 
Norway 2, 253, 000 
United Kingdom 42, 200, 000 
I il European coun- 
tries 280, 095, 587 
China 5, 700, 880 
Trieste 1, 844, 457 
Total, all countries 287, 640, 924 
Of the total, $190,117,400 has been 


authorized for purchases by foreign gov- 
ernments or their agents through trade 
channels 

Procurements authorized by ECA by 
commodity follow: 


Western European countrie 


Wheat $80, 930, 147 
Wheat flour 24, 202, 057 
Meats 12, 250, 000 
Other food products 8, 269, 614 
Coal 53, 785, 000 
Fibers, animal and vegetable 28, 745, 320 
Inedible fats and oils 5,655, 500 
Fertilizer 2, 078, 920 
Oilcake and meal 1, 007, 000 

Ore concentrates and met- 
als 1, 921, 156 
Chemical 947, 280 
Tobacco 716, 000 
Seeds 468, 000 
Petroleum product 173, 797 

Lumber and sawmill prod- 
ucts 61, 000 
Ocean transportation 58, 884, 796 

I i Eur ( l 
trie 280, 095, 587 
Trieste 
Wheat flour 1, 230, 693 
Meats and other food 252, 999 
Coal 264, 000 
Inedible fats and oi 96, 765 
Total Trieste 1, 844, 457 
Chin 

Wheat flour 1, 106, 960 
Rice 4, 132, 920 
Ocean transportation 461, 000 
Total China 5, 700, 880 


Total, all countries 287, 640, 924 
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for infants’ foods; pharmaceutical special- 
ties, laboratory chemicals, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, proprietary medicines, essential 
oils, and perfume bases 

36, France—Maison Fierin-Braud (raw- 
and finished-fur retailer), 39, Cours Briand, 
Charleville (Ardennes), seeks agency on 
commission basis for finished furs such as 
astrakan, silver fox, squirrel, and skunk 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
pe obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires 


India. 
Advertising Media—Malayan 
and Colony of Singapore 


Federation 


Advertising Media—Spain 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Iran. 
Automotive-Product Manufacturers Uru- 


guay. 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Vealers, and 
Exporters—Sweden 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops 
dad. 

Boat and Ship Builders 
Chandlers—lIreland 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Siam. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Australia 

Bottle-Caps and Crown-Cork Manutfactur- 
ers and Exporters—Sweden 

Canneries—-Honduras, 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—-Argentina 

Dairy Industry—Cuba 

Dental-Supply Houses—Nicaragua 

Department Stores—Denmark 

Department Stores—Iraq 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors—Honduras 

Directors and Superintendents 


Spain 
Trini- 


Repairers, and 


of Ports and 


Harbors—Paraguay 
Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manutac- 
turers, and Exporters—France 


Flour Mills—Honduras. . 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—-Philippine Republic 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—-Mexico 

Furniture Manufacturers—Australia 

Furs and Fur-Skin Importers and Dealers 
Switzerland 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 


ers—Netherlands West Indies 
Gum-Benzoin Exporters—Indochina 
Hair and Bristles Importers, Dealers, and 


Exporters—Netherlands 
Hardware Importers 
Hotels Spain. 

Ice Plants—Australia 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 
tugal. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 

Dealers—Switzerland 
Lime-Burning Plants 
Livestock Breeders 

porters—Belgium 


and Dealers—Panama 


Spain. 


Industry—Por- 


Brazil 
Producers, and Ex- 
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Lumber Importers and Agents—Finland. 

Motion-Picture Distributors—Belgium. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Switzerland. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Australia. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Musical-Instrument Manutacturers—Bra- 
zil. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Dominican Republic. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 

Pencil Manufacturers—Australia. 


Physicians and Surgeons—British East 
Africa. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Algeria. 

Polish Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 


Refrigerated Warehouses—Netherlands. 

Sago Starch and Flour Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Malayan Federation and Colony 
of Singapore. 

Tanneries—Argentina. 

Travel Agents—Switzerland. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Brazil. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as in- 
dicated in the titles, the lists are not 
complete. 


Bamboo and Willow Basket-Ware Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Japan. 

Cotton Basic Textiles Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Japan, 

Finished-Wooden-Articles 
and Exporters—Japan 

Lacquer-Ware Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Japan. 

Toy Manufacturers and Exporters 


Manufacturers 


Japan. 
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pounds, of which Turkey supplied 2,434,- 
800 pounds or about 36 percent of the 
total. The United States, the second- 
ranking supplier, sent 1,665,400 pounds. 
Other principal sources of Finland’s leaf 
imports last year were Brazil, Greece, and 
the Soviet Union. 

Imports from the United States pre- 
sumably would have been greater but for 
the shortage of dollars available for to- 
bacco purchases. The demand for Amer- 
ican-type blended cigarettes in 1947 was 
much heavier than before the war. 

Although Finland’s tobacco factories 
operated at about the 1939 level in 1947, 
consumer demand could not be satisfied, 
and rationing continued throughout the 
year. Output of factories in 1947 was as 
follows: Cigarettes, 3,630,000,000 units; 
cigars, 6,100,000 units; and smoking to- 
bacco, 1,435,200 pounds. Figures for 1939 
were 3,680,000,000, 16,100,000, and 1,036,- 
000, respectively. 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


Ireland’s (Eire) imports of leaf to- 
bacco during 1947 totaled 14,378,000 
pounds, of which the United States sup- 
plied 14,190,000 pounds. In 1946 imports 
amounted to 15,526,000 pounds, 15,282,- 


000 pounds from the United States. Brit- 
ish East Africa supplied nearly all of the 
remainder. 

Imports of tobacco products in 1947 
totaled 703,000 pounds—practically all 
cigarettes originating in the United 
Kingdom. Products imported from the 
United States in 1947 were: Cigarettes, 
3,800 pounds; cigars, 700 pounds; and 
other tobacco manufactures, 1,300 
pounds, 

Irish smokers used a total of 13,078,000 
pounds of tobacco products in 1947, com- 
posed of cigarettes, 9,578,000 pounds; 
smoking tobacco, 3,339,000 pounds; snuff, 
142,000 pounds; and cigars, 19,000 
pounds. Consumption of tobacco in Ire- 
land last year may have been at record 
levels. 

Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco in 
bonded warehouses on March 1, 1948, 
amounted to 16,812,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 15,396,000 pounds on the cor- 
responding date in 1946. 
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municipal-engineering services as ad- 
ministered by the public and local au- 
thorities of Great Britain. 

There will be daily sessions of the Con- 
gress under the auspicés of the various 
professional institutions, at which papers 
will be read by leading authorities and 
discussed freely. There will be plenty of 
less formal opportunities for exchanging 
ideas and experiences with respect to 
different types of plant and equipment. 
Oversea delegates to the Congress and 
oversea visitors to the Exhibition will re- 
ceive a special welcome. At Olympia 
under one roof, from November 15 to 20, 
1948, the delegates and visitors will be 
able to hear and to a large extent see all 
of importance that is going on in public 
health and municipal engineering today. 

Any information desired concerning 
this exhibition may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the organizer, J. Pattisson, 68 
Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 
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currency at the official rate of exchange; 
$944,444 at open-market rate). 

The plan includes the replacement of 
the present underground steel pipes with 
concrete pipe, the construction of addi- 
tional storage and filter tanks, water- 
pumping stations, electric plants, con- 
crete barrages, and the extension of the 
supply system. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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TURKEY: Today's 

Kconomic Picture in Key. 

Country of Near East * 
(Continued from p. 10) 


direct debt of the Treasury According 
to a statement of the Turkish Ministe; 
of Finance, the gold position of the Cen. 
tral Bank was less favorable at the end 
of 1947 than indicated by the balance 
sheet, because of the fact that 20 tongs 
of gold was pledged to the Federal Re. 
serve Bank against a credit extended to 
Turkey by that institution. 

The trend of foreign-exchange re. 
sources of the Central Bank since 1938 
is indicated in the following table: 
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Turkey became a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund during 1947 
and contributed 9,549 kilograms of gold. 
valued at £T30,100,000 ‘or $10,750,000). 
as its share to that organization. 

There was virtually no change in the 
official rates of the Turkish pound during 
1947, the buying and selling rates for the 
dollar being £T2.80 and £T2.8252, respec- 
tively Unofficial quotations, however 
were higher, ranging from £T3.60 t 
£T3.70 at the close of the year 


Note Cireulation 


NOTES in circulation in Turkey have in- 
creased steadily, reaching a _ peak of 
£T998 418,000 on April 12, 1947, and sub- 
sequently declining to £T883,931,000 (low 
for 1947) on December 27. The latter is 
only slightly above the predevaluation 
level of £T881,685,000 (September 1946), 
and compares with £T281,460,000 at the 
end of 1939 and £T194,979,000 at the 
close of 1938. Factors contributing to 
the reduced volume of notes in circula- 
tion in 1947 were an increase in deposits 
of the Central Bank and control over the 
volume of sterling purchased by the 
Central Bank through restrictions on 
exports to sterling area 


Commercial Banks 


OPERATIONS of commercial banks in 
Turkey have expanded steadily, although 
a somewhat more cautious credit policy 
has been noted during 1947 and early 


1948 
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Deposits of the 13 largest banks as of 
october 31, 1947, amounted to £1708,- 
300,000 as compared with £T654,300,000 
on December 31, 1946. This compares 
with £T261,900,000 at the end of 1939, 
The increase was limited almost entirely 
to savings deposits, which were £T291,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1946, as com- 
pared with £T344,900,000 on October 31, 
1947. Advances totaled £T309,900,000 at 
the end of October against £T247,000,000 
at the close of 1946. 

Three new banks were authorized by 
the Council of Ministers during 1947— 
the Turkiye Aredi Bankasi (Credit Bank 
of Turkey) with a nominal capital of 
£T2,000,000 and paid-in capital of £T200,- 
000, having its head office in Istanbul; 
the Ak Bankasi (White Bank) with a 
nominal capital of £T5,000,000 and paid- 
in capital of £T1,425,000, having its head 
office in Adana; and the Tutum Bankasi 
(Savings Bank) with a nominal capital 
of £T1,000,000, all paid in, also having its 
head office in Istanbul. 

The only important change in the ac- 
tivities of the foreign banks operating in 
Turkey was the announcement of the re- 
demption at par in gold of the notes of 
the Ottoman Bank—the redemption pe- 
riod beginning April 1, 1947, and lasting 
for l year. The right to issue notes was 
granted the Ottoman Bank in 1863, but 
the amount outstanding as of December 
31. 1946—£T189.566—was unimportant. 
With this redemption, the only notes in 
circulation in Turkey will be those is- 
sued by the Central Bank. 


Budgetary Pattern 


THE PATTERN of Turkish postwar 
budgets has shown little variation from 
the wartime period. As indicated below, 
expenditures for defense continue to ab- 
sorb a major proportion (direct and in- 
direct expenditures estimated at almost 
50 percent), and this heavy financial bur- 
den represents a major deterrent to Tur- 
key’s adjustment to a full peacetime 
economic basis. Some relief in this con- 
nection was obtained as a result of the 
$100,000,000 grant from the United States 
during 1947, much of the effect of which 
is expected to be felt in 1948 


Turkew's Budact Estimates 


{In millions of Turkish pounds] 
Esti Gendarm- 
Fst a — , | erie and 
o_o nia ! lated National Directo- 
Re expen efen mata of 
ires Security 
1940-41 116.3 545 ¢ 1.1 27.0 
1941-42 iN4 4 5A] 0 R05 1 21.5 
1942-43 KO5. 0 O13.7 403.5 26,0 
1943-44 RRN 7 Q55. 5 hn) 19.9 
1944-45 WIS O52. 4 515.7 42.6 
1945 Ro" © 03.4 mw. 4 OR 1) 
1946 SOF f QO 150 0 
1947 1021.2 1. 136. 2 495.7 68.0 
1948 1,115. ¢ 1, 243.6 376.9 78.9 
'7 months onl wing to change in fiseal year. 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfe r 
n New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
ees eee. i available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1946 1947 May 1948 June 11, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1948 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2121 
Belgium Frane . 0228 . 0228 0228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free . 9329 . 9200 . 9227 . 9266 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone *, 2088 . 2086 . 2086 . 2086 
France (metropolitan Frane . 0084 . 0084 
Official . 0047 . 0047 
Free . 0033 . 0033 
India Rupee . 3016 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3781 . 3776 . 3775 3775 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2249 3. 2250 
Norway Krone *. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 . 0403 . 0403 . 0404 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4.0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0913 | - 0913 - 0913 - 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 | . 2782 2783 . 2782 
Switzerland Franc *, 2336 2336 | . 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4.0286 | 4.0312 4.0312 
bs 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





Supplementary appropriations were 
authorized by the National Assembly in 
the amount of £T190,495,000 during 1947, 
thereby increasing total appropriations 
for the year to £T1,326,710,000. The 
principal beneficiary was the Ministry of 
National Defense, whose original appro- 
priation of £T357,498,000 was increased 
to £T530,000,000 by the end of 1947. On 
the other hand, total revenues for the 
year, exclusive of loans, were estimated at 
£T1,218,406,000, an increase of £T197,- 
174,000 over original calculations, leav- 
ing a deficit of approximately £T108,000,- 
000 covered by internal loans. The in- 
crease in revenues occurred primarily in 
customs duties and the transactions tax. 

The 1948 budget anticipates increased 
revenues from customs duties, transac- 
tions taxes, and profits tax. The most 
important increases in appropriations as 
compared with 1947 are for the Ministry 
of Finance (£T35,580,000 more) , Ministry 
of Public Works (£T12,936,000 more), 
State Debts (£T13,844,000 more, of which 
£T9,076,000 represents increased charges 
on the internal debts, the balance in- 
creases in pensions), Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare (£T5,711,000 more), 
Ministry of Education (£T5,781,000 
more), and Ministry of Agriculture 
(£T4,230,000 more). As in the preceding 
vear, the 1948 budget deficit is expected 
to be covered by a domestic loan. 


Turkey’s Publie Debt 


ALTHOUGH some reduction was effected 
in 1947 in the internal portion of Tur- 
key’s public debt, the total up to that time 
had expanded steadily. At the end of 
1947 the public debt totaled £T1,667,600,- 
000 ‘of which the internal portion was 
£T922,100,000) as contrasted with £T1,- 
885,600,000 ‘internal £T1,144,500,000) at 


end of 1946; this compares with £T1,- 
066,500,000 ‘internal £T720,400,000) in 
May 1941, and £T619,700,000 ‘internal 
£T395,600,000) in May 1939. The expan- 
sion in Turkey’s public debt has been due 
chiefly to the flotation of internal loans 
for the purpose of covering budget defi- 
cits. This method of covering deficits is 
apparently to be continued during 1948, 
according to the Minister of Finance, 
except that long-term bonds will be sub- 
stituted for short-term loans. 

The reduction of the internal debt in 
1947 was effected by the application of 
most of the profit of £T260,820,000 real- 
ized from revaluation of the gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Central 
Bank. The increase of £T14,400,000 in 
the foreign debt was the result of addi- 
tional utilization of credits granted by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
and the U. S. Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner. 





The Transportation 

Account in Our Postwar 

Balance of Payments 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Such railroad expenditures are similar 
to the port expenditures of vessels for 
fuel, provisions, stevedoring, dockage, 
and other goods and services. Expendi- 
tures for these items by United States 
vessels in foreign ports are payments in 
the account, and port expenditures by 
foreign vessels in United States ports 
are receipts. Air-line expenditures at 
airports are handled similarly. The ac- 
companying tabulation of the principal 
items included in the account may make 
its composition clearer. 
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The balance of the account is the dif- 
ference between total payments and total 
receipts and, of course, may show a sur- 
plus of either receipts or payments at 
various times. The component items are 
generally shown in some detail, so that 
they may be grouped in various ways to 
suit the purposes of the individual users 
of the data. Among the minor items in 
the account (omitted from the tabulation 
above) are earnings on traffic between 
foreign ports, charter fees for hire of ves- 
sels and airplanes, earnings on highway 
traffic between the United States and 
Canada and the United States and Mex- 
ico, expenditures of United States crew 
members abroad and foreign crews in the 
United States. Data are lacking for 
many of these items, which, fortunately, 
are of relatively minor importance in the 
totals. 

The largest items in the account are 
receipts and payments on ocean freight. 
Next in importance, in recent years, are 
the port expenditures of ocean-vessel 
operators. Passenger-fare payments are 
currently smaller than in the prewar 
years, but air-line receipts and payments, 
for both freight and fares, are becoming 
larger. Freights earned on the Great 
Lakes are relatively small, because of the 
shorter distances covered and the great 
proportion of low-rate bulk commodities 
carried in the Lakes trade. 


Wartime Changes in the 
Transportation Account 


ALTHOUGH NOT ALL the items which 
go to make up the international trans- 
portation account have changed uni- 
formly in recent years, both total receipts 
and total payments have risen, and the 
balance has shifted from a relatively 
small deficit before the war to a large 


and increasing surplus of receipts over 
payments... Freight earned by United 
States ocean-going vessels. carrying 
American exports, which in 1938 totaled 
about $88,000,000, rose to $139,000,000 in 
1940, and reached a wartime peak of 
$987,000,000 in 1945. (See table 2.) The 
increase, however, was much smaller 
from 1944 to 1945 than between the ear- 
lier wartime years. 

The rise in ocean-freight receipts dur- 
ing the war resulted from the higher 
freight rates, the larger proportion of 
exports carried in United States vessels, 
and the larger proportion (in terms of 
tonnage) of more highly fabricated goods 
carried. Cargoes of munitions, vehi- 
cles, and other war matériel command 
higher freight than low-priced bulk com- 
modities such as coal, iron ore, and grain, 
which can be handled much more eco- 
nomically. Much of the shipping services 
supplied during the war was part of the 
lend-lease program, and a large number 
of vessels were wpsed in supplying the 
armed forces overseas. Freight on lend- 
lease shipments, though paid by the 
United States, was charged to the for- 
eign recipient of the goods in the bal- 
ance-of-payments statement and offset 
by a corresponding entry under “uni- 
lateral payments” or, in rare cases, under 
“loans.” 

Payments on ocean-borne freight, in 
contrast to the more than sevenfold in- 
crease in receipts, declined by almost 20 
percent between 1938 and 1945—from 
about $140,000,000 to $114,000,000. Al- 
though the ocean-freight payments had 
risen in 1940, they dropped in 1941, 1942, 


*See U.S. Department of Commerce, Inter- 
national Transactions of the United States 
During the War, 1940-45, Washington, 1948, 
for detailed account of the balance of pay- 
ments in the war years 


TaBLE 2.—International Transportation Account of the United States, 1940-45 


{ Dollars, 


in millions 


Item 194 444 194 42 14 4 
RECEIPTS P 
Freight, total 1, Of 071 Su4 457 7 
Ocean INT 17 787 s Os ) 
Other sO 42 107 71 
Fares, total 4 7 ] 2 14 l 
Port expenditures, total 21 219 20 221 23 | 
Ocean - 209 215 4 2 22 2 
Other 4 4 { 4 
Total receipts. ] tt) (7 11¢ RO 62 40) 
PAYMENTS 
Freight total 128 24 Zt t 212 2H 
Ocean 1 (yt "4 ; 7 234 
Other 4 2 2 lf 14 
Fares, total ® { ; ; 
Port expenditures, total 4 2% 219 24 5 
Ocean 242 22t 184 ts 44 2 
Other 42 i] 85 a) 29 ) 
Total payments 420 "7 843 2¢ H 534 
zx 
Net receipts. - SAY 40s 767 4 219 6y 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, International Transactions of the United States During the War, 1940-445, Wash 


ington, 1948. 
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and 1943, but recovered somewhat in 
1944 and 1945. Both receipts anq Pay. 
ments for passenger travel decline Un- 
til 1944, when they again turned up- 
ward. Port expenditures by foreign. 
flag vessels declined only slightly between 
1940 and 1945, but United States Port 
expenditures abroad, including S€rvices 
supplied under reverse lend-lease, rose 
from $52,000,000 in 1940 to $242 000,009 
in 1945. Rail payments rose from $33. 
000,000 in 1940 to $42,000,000 in 1944 but 
dropped to $36,000,000 in 1945. Rail re. 
ceipts, chiefly on in-transit traffic, began 
to decline in 1944, when they totaled 
$90,000,000. 

The balance on transportation ac. 
count, negative to the amount of $64. 
000,000 in 1939, shifted to a positive 
amount of $69,000,000 in 1940. i 
reached a peak of $908,000,000 in 1944 
but dropped to $889,000,000 in 1945. 
Some of these trends persisted into the 
first two postwar years. Ocean-freight 
receipts continued to rise, and the posi- 
tive balance remained large. Payments 
on ocean freight also continued to in- 
crease, on the other side of the account. 
with the recovery of the import trade 
and the expansion of foreign merchant 
fleets. These and other developments 
in the transportation account will be 
discussed in greater detail in a second 
article, to appear in next week’s issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Shanghai Area Has Half of 
Chinese Factories, Workers 


More than half of the factories of 
China are located in the Shanghai area, 
and these industrial units employ nearly 
55 percent of all of China’s factory work- 
ers, the Ministry of Economic Affairs re- 
ported following a_ recent business 
survey. 

The report of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs states that 7,738 out of 
a tota] of 14,078 factories in the nation 
are located in Shanghai. Tientsin oc- 
cupies second place as an industrial cen- 
ter, with 1,211 factories located in the 
area. The island Province of Taiwan 
has 985 factories. There are 888 fac- 
tories in the national capital of Nanking. 

The survey shows that 682,399 per- 
sons work in these factories. Of the 
total, 367,433 work in factories in Shang- 
hai. Textile workers, totaling 313,127, 
form the largest group of industrial em- 
ployees. 

There are more units of light indus- 
tries than heavy industries, the survey 
shows. Among the total, there are 3,773 
textile mills and factories; 1,783 clothing 
units; 1,505 machine factories; and 494 
metal refineries. 

{[Nore.—The foregoing data are given out 
by the Chinese News Service.] 
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Current World Cotton 
Situation: Developments 
and Prospects 

(Continued from p. 12) 


5,000,000 bales in 1944-45 to about 9,500,- 
000 bales in 1946-47. World trade for the 
current season may drop below 9,000,000 
pales as compared with approximately 
13,000,000 bales annual average before 
the war. 

As will be noted from table 6, estimated 
cotton exports for 1947-48 are consider- 
ably smaller than in the preceding sea- 
sons, and about 3,000,000 bales or 22 
percent below exports in 1938-39. EX- 
ports from the United States and Brazil 
are expected to be materially lower than 
in 1946-47, but shipments from India 
and Egypt probably will be higher. Esti- 
mated exports from Mexico in 1947-48 
will be nearly five times as large as in 
1938-39, and those from India, although 
much higher than in 1946-47, will be only 
half of what they were in 1938-39. 

Sufficient data are not available for 
estimating 1947-48 cotton imports, but 
figures for 1945-46 and 1946-47, as well 
as for 1938-39, are given in table 7. In 
1946-47 cotton imports in the aggregate 
exceeded consumption in_ importing 
countries, and stocks in those countries 
increased. 

World needs for cotton textiles are far 
from satisfied, but world trade in gen- 
eral is still disrupted and much remains 
to be done in restoring normal inter- 
national movements in cotton and cot- 
ton textiles. The United States Interim 
Aid Program for Austria, France, and 
Italy, the European Recovery Program, 
and numerous special trade arrange- 
ments give hope of at least partly al- 
leviating deficits in cotton textiles and 
of sustaining the production of cotton 
goods in cotton-importing countries in 
the years ahead. 

The factors affecting the volume and 
pattern of world trade in raw cotton are 
numerous and complex. However, since 
export availability has been and still is 
for the most part sufficient, attention 
may be largely directed to import ability. 
The most immediate factor affecting im- 
porting countries is the shortage of for- 
eign exchange, especially United States 
dollar exchange, which the European Re- 
covery Program and other plans are de- 
signed to alleviate. 

The consummation of those plans 
should be followed by increased move- 
ment of cotton from the Western Hemi- 
sphere to cotton-importing countries in 
Europe and East Asia, the majority of 
Which are deficient in textiles and now 
have increasing outlets for them in world 
markets. Of longer-term significance is 
the development of cotton-manufactur- 
Ing industries in the cotton producing 
and exporting countries in replacement 
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of textiles from cotton-importing coun- 
tries. This has been taking place over 
a long period in the Far and Middle East 
and more recently in South America and 
elsewhere. Also of importance is the de- 
velopment or revival of rayon production 
in cotton-importing countries. The ad- 
verse effect of these two factors on the 
volume of world trade in cotton may be 
largely offset by the effect of increased 
requirements for textiles resulting from 
larger populations and higher standards 
of living in the years ahead—as it was in 
the two decades between World Wars I 
and II. 


TABLE 6——World Exports of Cotton From 
Principal Producing Countries (for Years 
Beginning Aug. 1) 

{In 1,000 bales of 478 pounds net, except for American 

cotton in the United States which is in running bales} 


1938- | 1945- | 1946 | 1947- 


Country 39 | 46 47 | 481 
World total 11,727 |9, 286 |9, 621 | 8, 752 
North America (total) 3,426 |3,921 |3,773 | 2, 626 
United States 3,325 13,613 |3, 544 | 2,300 
Mexico 64] 275 | 212] 300 
Other |. oi 3 17| 26 
Asia and Oceania (total | 3, 295 927 | 877 | 1,355 

China ? Se } 
India 2,685 | 849 837 | 1,300 
Iran 47 y 10 

Purkey 87 | 
Other 203 78 31 45 
South America (total 2,131 |2,100 |1,997 | 1, 434 
Argentina | 116 125 57 75 
Brazil 1, 609 |1,462 |1,529 | 1,000 
Paraguay } 35 89 5 65 
Peru | 368} 424 361 | 204 
Other 3 

Africa ‘ 2,775 |1, 938 |2,374 | 2,637 
Belgian Congo 175 | 173 203 | 225 
Egypt | 1,764 | 860 (1,471 | 1,600 

French Equatorial Afri- | | | 
ca... 40 15) 9 140 
Mozambique 30 25 SO | 110 
Nigeria 24 15 35 35 
Anglo-Egyptian_Sudan 341 280 205 | 225 
langanyika 45 | 36 35 | 35 
Uganda 300 | 247 194 | 200 
Other HA) 42 61 | 67 
Other : 100 | 400 600 | 700 
| | P 

1 Preliminary estimates, 


4 Includes Manchuria, 


TaBLeE 7.—World Imports of Cotton by 
Principal Importing Countries (for Years 
Beginning Aug. 1) 


[In 1,000 bales of 478 pounds net] 


Country 1938-39 1945-46 1946-47 
World total 12,162 | 9,053 | 10,363 
North America (total 403 773 739 
United States 132 343 270 
Canada 253 393 413 
Other 18 37 56 
Asia and Oceania (total 4,091 | 2,041 2, 288 
China ! ; 774 | 1,200 | R53 
India 352 | 502 | 546 
Japan 2, 757 194 | 741 
Other 208 145 | 148 
Europe (total 7,553 | 6,055 7, 128 
Belgium 2 475 325 620 
Czechoslovakia 250 140 267 
France 1,077 | 1, 265 903 
Germany 1,178 165 550 
Italy 2 574 600 1, 130 
Netherlands 2 234 200 350 
Poland 226 265 205 
Spain 200 332 337 
United Kingdom 2,198 | 1,877 1, 818 
Other - 1, 141 RSE S58 

South America and Africa 
(total) 55 184 208 

1 Includes Manchuria 


2 Includes ‘‘temporary’’ imports. 





French Indochina exported 5,300 kilo- 
grams of leather shoes during 1947. 


Denmark’s Butter-and-Bacon 
Price Measures 


In the autumn of 1947, measures were 
introduced in Denmark fixing the prices 
of butter and bacon as an average of 
their export prices; these have now been 
prolonged, says the Danish Information 
Office. At the same time it has been de- 
cided to continue to pay a considerable 
subsidy on bacon prices, while the sub- 
sidy for butter has been suspended, so 
that consumers will now pay the full 
price for this commodity. 

In order to ease the burden for con- 
sumers in the low-income brackets, the 
rebate scheme now in effect will be ex- 
panded, permitting children, old-age 
pensioners, and invalidity pensioners to 
use rebate cards for the purchase of 
butter. Rebate cards of a total value of 
30,000,000 crowns will be distributed dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. The total 
Government expenditure under this 
scheme will be about 20,000,000 to 22,- 
000,000 crowns less than previously. 





Important Personnel 
Changes in OIT 


Three personnel changes in the Office 
of International Trade were announced 
June 14 by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary df Commerce. 

Thomas R. Wilson, former Deputy 
Director of the Areas Division, was ap- 
pointed Director of that Division, filling 
the vacancy recently caused by the resig- 
nation of Herbert W. Parisius. 

Clarence I. Blau, former Adviser on 
Financial Policy, has been appointed 
Deputy Director of the Areas Division. 

John W. Evans, former Adviser on 
Trade Barriers Policy, has been named 
Director of the Commodities Division. 
He fills the vacancy created when Thomas 
D. O’Keefe was recently appointed 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Latin American Supply Problems. Evans 
was a U.S. Delegate to both the Geneva 
and the Habana Trade Conferences. 

The vacancies created by these ap- 
pointments of Clarence Blau and John 
Evans have not as yet been filled. 





New Railroad Lines, Turkey 


With the new port at Eregli near 
Turkey's Black Sea coast line now on the 
point of completion, the Turkish Ministry 
of Public Works is studying blueprints 
for a railway line from Eregli to the 
Black Sea port of Zonguldak, as well as 
for a second line to run from Eregli- 
Bolu - Duzce - Hendek - Adapazari, thus 
linking the new port with Istanbul and 
central Anatolia by way of other lines 
already in operation. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGI LATIONS Jy 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Prepared in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade. Department of Commerce 
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